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The Law and the Librarian 


By Everett H. N orthrop * 


6 bene public mind, when it thinks of 

lawyers at all, seemingly regards them 
with mingled distrust and disappointment, 
and withal, despair at their indispensability. 
This feeling is so strong that Fred Rodell’s 
Woe unto you, lawyers!, written for the pur- 
pose of sowing in that mind “a seed of 
skepticism about the whole legal profession, 
its works and its ways”, appears both super- 
fluous and futile. And lawyers are so keenly 
aware of this feeling that it is not surprising 
to find several of them within recent years 
undertaking to explain the law in books for 
the arm-chair reading of laymen. 

These ventures into the field of populari- 
zation can be separated into three classes, by 
reason of emphasis on one of several con- 
siderations: (1) Legal history; (2) The 
legal system in operation; (3) Legal prin- 
ciples. 

Although The law and Mr. Smith by Max 
Radin discusses ““The Nature of Law” and 
explains ‘The Substance of Law,” it empha- 
sizes “The Development of Legal Institu- 
tions.”” The publisher's jacket blurb to the 
contrary, the book is not an outline of the 
law, but a broad consideration of the his- 
tory, present state, and future status of the 
law, lucidly expounded in scholarly but non- 
technical language. 

John M. Zane tells The story of law to the 
“average man’’ but the book is not strongly 
recommended because of its factual mistakes 
and exaggerated characterizations. 


"© Librarian, William C. Ruger Law Library, College 
of Law, Syracuse University. 


“What happens to men when they come 
into court, whether as witnesses, lawyers, or 
litigants” is simply and sincely recorded by 
Judge Joseph N. Ulman. A judge takes the 
stand and tells of his experiences on the 
bench of a trial court, and the philosophy of 
law gained therefrom. He distinguishes be- 
tween common law and statute law, and be- 
tween law and equity; he discloses what is 
behind the phrases “I object” and “It is 
unconstitutional’’; he discusses the relation- 
ships of judge and jury. Two and one-half 
pages of Suggestions for Further Reading 
are valuable for lawyer and layman alike. 

In Look at the law, Percival E. Jackson 
offers numerous illustrations to support ten 
of the layman’s complaints against the law, 
devoting a chapter to each criticism. At the 
end of each chapter he makes specific sug- 
gestions for reform, and at the end of the 
book he devotes three chapters to remedies 
in general. Its rational approach and clear 
style, the honesty of its appraisal and the 
constructiveness of its conclusions, make it 
a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
on the administration of justice. 


"A Living Thing” 


Long rows of old, dusty, sheep-bound re- 
ports have created a veritable wolf in sheep's 
clothing for the layman. His state of mind 
as to their contents is akin to that of the law 
student who belittled Bouvier, the Webster 
of the law, in a scribbled definition left on 
the library table: tortious—probably means 
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the same as torturous. Yet little in print 
could have more human appeal than many 
of these records of incidents in the lives of 
persons whose names have been perpetuated 
by the doctrine of stare decisis. For “law is 
a living thing and not, as tradition would 
have it, a dry-as-dust affair.” * 

To prove this statement from its preface, 
The road to the law by Dudley C. Lunt pre- 
sents, as inclusively as limitations of space 
permit, the fundamental principles of the 
common law, with the major exception of 
contracts, by collecting leading cases, fiction- 
izing, coloring, and despite a statement to 
the contrary, sometimes altering the facts. 
The result is entertaining, but superficial and 
often misleading. 

Inspired by the same idea of the human 
element in the reports of cases, Ernest Mor- 
tenson in You be the judge develops in suc- 
cessive chapters the fundamental principles 
of Torts, Property, Crime, International Law, 
Domestic Relations, Contracts (with Bills 
and Notes and Insurance), Wills, Federal 
law, and Proof by relating the facts of spe- 
cific cases. At the end of each chapter, 
quizzes test the reader’s own legal acumen. 
The result is an entertaining and informa- 
tive introduction to legal principles and 
practices.” 


Recent Books 


These are not, of course, the only recent 
books on legal subjects written for the lay- 
man. Examples will serve to show the scope 
of more of these publications, some of gen- 
eral, some of limited interest. Criminal law, 
which receives major attention in press, 
movie, and radio, and comparatively minor 
attention in law schools, has its most recent 
popular contribution in Arthur C. Train’s 
From the district attorney's office: a popular 
account of criminal justice. Popular books 
on constitutional law appear recurrently, a 
very recent one being Florence E. Allen’s 
This Constitution of ours. Ever-popular 
biography boasts of Bellamy Partridge’s best- 


* Or as Special Chief Justice Samuels expressed it in a 
recent opinion: Law is not a water-tight compartment 
sealed or shut off from contact with the drama of life 
which unfolds before our eyes. It is in no sense a 
cloistered realm but a busy stage in which events are 
held up to our vision and touch at our elbows.- 
Wortham v. Walker (Supreme Court of Texas, Feb. 8, 
1939) 128 S.W.2d 1138, at page 1150. 

7A note of warning: Books such as these by Lunt 
and Mortenson should not be thought of as ‘‘outline$ 


of the law’’ predicated on the hope expressed in an 
early English and American title, Every man his own 
lawyer. They grant only an acquaintanceship with, 


never a working knowledge of, legal principles. 
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seller, Country lawyer, but this is so much 
the biography of a country people that it 
were wise to add here George S. Hellman’s 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, American judge. Ot 
more than incidental interest to librarians is 
a recent book of essays, Law and politics; 
occasional papers of Felix Frankfurter, 1913- 
1938, co-edited and with a foreword by 
Archibald MacLeish. 


Humor in the Law 


The purely entertainment value in the law 
has already been indicated and further ex- 
amples will show the humor and novelty it 
can provide. A. P. Herbert in Uncommon 
law is the “unauthorized reporter’’ of thirty- 
seven hypothetical English cases, ‘‘frolics in 
jurisprudence shyly intended not only to 
amuse but to amend.’ Twenty-eight hu- 
morous opinions in actual American cases 
are collected in The judge chuckles, edited 
by A. L. Sainer. Those who believe that law 
is (or should be) only common sense are 
given an entertaining opportunity by Albert 
W. Fribourg and David Stein to judge for 
themselves in Judge for yourself! A short 
statement of the facts in actual cases, the 
question, and the principle of law applied 
are given on the right-hand page, and on the 
reverse, the decision of the judge. In Dick 
Hyman’s I?’s the law, illustrated by O. Sog- 
low, humorous statutes and ordinances are 
stated in a sentence or two, and to some a 
drawing is added in the manner of the cur- 
rent series in the American magazine. A 
somewhat less successful attempt to do the 
same thing is William Seagle’s There ought 
to be a law, illustrated by Bill Gropper. To 
will or not to will, while containing chap- 
ters on the “History of Wills’’ and “Estate 
Planning,” consists mainly of extracts from 
humorous and fanciful wills. 

Books written by lawyers, with or without 
the layman in mind, and published by the 
regular law book publishers, can be of popu- 
lar interest, as these recent examples illus- 
trate. Dean William L. Burdick’s Bench 
and bar of other lands is a companion book 
to the earlier Panorama of the world’s legal 
systems, by Dean John H. Wigmore. Based 
on the author’s travels, it is a non-technical 
narrative of the government and legal system 
of ten countries. In Law and the profits, 
Charles Francis Coe, a popular author espe- 
cially well-known to readers of the Saturday 
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evening post, informally relates the personal 
experiences arising from his law practice. 

Lord Macmillan states that two extracts 
from the opinions of Lord Sumner, “that in- 
comparable master of the English language,” 
have been included in a recent collection of 
the best English prose.* Perhaps a compar- 
able anthology in the United States has 
given like recognition to the judicial opinion 
as a form of literature. Justice Cardozo, 
whose opinions would have to be given a 
place in that volume,* devoted an essay en- 
titled ““Law and Literature’ ® to a considera- 
tion of the judicial opinion as literature, the 
unity of its form and substance, and the six 
types of its forms. 

As a possible supplement to, if not a sub- 
stitute for, the detective story, there is a 
legal fiction, in which ‘‘the principles or the 
profession of the law form a main part of 
the author’s theme.’’® When it has been 
warned that “the pre-legal and law student 
will do well to postpone reading most of it 
until he has been in practice for some five 
years or more” because “the practice of law 
before the courts and in the law office differs 
widely from the representation of it in most 
of this legal fiction,’’* recommendation of 
it lay reading would appear slightly out of 
order. But a number of legal novels are 
standard works. Legal novels have exercised 
a marked influence on popular thought.* The 
reading of the best of them, with discrimi- 
nation and a knowledge of their background, 
does not seem ill-advised. 


Le gal Fiction 


The classic of legal fiction is Samuel War- 
ren’s Ten thousand a year, the first chapters 
of which appeared in Blackwood’s Edin- 


% Lord Macmillan, Law and other things. Cambridge 
(Gt. Brit.; The university press, 1938. p. 144. 
‘The selected opinions comprising the second part of 


Beryl Harold Levy, Cardozo, and the frontiers of legal 
thinking, were chosen “‘with an eye to their easy com- 
prehension’’ by the layman. A _ larger collection is 
Law is Justice; notable opinions of Mr. Justice Cardoz 
edited by A. L. Sainer. 

5 Benjamin N. Cardozo, Law and literature, and other 
essays and addresses. Harcourt, 1931.  p. 3-40 The 
essay first appeared in Yale review, v.14, p. 699-718, 
July 1925. 

® John H. Wigmore, A list of one hundred legal 
novels. Illinois law review, v.17, p.26. April 1922. 


7 Suggested readings for pre-legal students. Minnesota 
law review, v.22, p. 602. March 1938. Librarians who 
bewail the distorted pictures of their own profession 
may take some measure of comfort from this statement! 

® As for example, Dickens’ Bleak House, reporting 
the celebrated case of Jarndyce and Jarndyce. The 
book showed the delays in Chancery, but appeared, how 
ever, coincident with improvement of the 
which it depicts. 


conditions 
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burgh magazine in October 1839. The plot 
revolves around a defective omission in an 
abstract of title. The classic authors of legal 
fiction are Charles Dickens, attorney's clerk 
and court reporter, and Sir Walter Scott, 
barrister and magistrate. The best-known 
writer of legal fiction today is Arthur C. 
Train whose Ephraim Tutt has now, by an 
extensive knowledge of obsolete laws and a 
mastery of human nature, unfailingly re- 
lieved the underdog in nine books, and in 
innumerable pages of the Saturday evening 
post. 

A comprehensive article on legal fiction 
accompanies “A List of One Hundred Legal 
Novels” by Dean John H. Wigmore in ///7- 


nois law review, v. 17, p. 26-41, April 
1922° (reprinted in Massachusetts lau 
quarterly, May 1922). This list can be 


brought to date by Mary R. Lingenfelter, 
V ocations in fiction, second edition, (A.L.A., 
1938) p. 47-8 and p. 88, and the cumulated 


and annual indexes of the Book revieu 
digest. 


It is undoubtedly true that fewer persons 
come to the public library for books on 
“popular law’ than for books on popular 
science or other fields of knowledge. The 
librarians may have thought this fortunate, 
since such books are relatively few. This 
apparent failure in both supply and demand 
may account for the lack of a volume on 
Law in the Reading with a Purpose series. 
But with general accounts of the administra- 
tion of justice and considerations of its spe- 
cial phases, legal essays and legal biog- 
raphies, books revealing the humor and the 
novelty of the law, the lawyer's own books, 
selected judicial opinions, and legal fiction 
all available, books on the law should be less 
ignored and more understood and enjoyed 
by the layman—and by the librarian. 


Books CITED IN THE ARTICLE 


Allen, F. E. This constitution of ours. Put 
nam, 1940. 198p. 

Bright, J. E. To will or not to will. Dennis, 
1949 ry. 


Burdick, W. L. Bench and bar of other lands 
Metropolitan law book co. 1939. 652p. 
Cardozo, B. N. Law is justice: notable 
opinions. N.Y. Ad press, 1938. 441p 
Coe, C. F. Law and the profits. Harrison, 

1939. 240p. 


* This is a corrected reprint of the article, and an 
abbreviation of the list of three hundred and seventy-five 
titles which appeared in Illinois law review, v. 2, 
p. 574-93, April 1908. An earlier list on one hundred 
titles published in The Brief was reprinted in the 
journal, v. 26, p. 76-8, February 1901. 


ibrar) 
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Frankfurter, Felix. Law and politics; occasional 
Papers. 1913-1938. Harcourt, 1939. 
352p. 


Fribourg, A. W. and Stein, David. Judge for 
yourself! Vanguard, 1934. 128p. 
Hellman, G. S. Benjamin N. Cardozo, Amer- 


ican judge. Whittlesey house (McGraw), 
1940. 339p. 

Herbert, A. P. Uncommon law. Doubleday, 
1936. 298p. 

Hyman, Dick. It’s the law. Doubleday, 1936. 
120p. 

Jackson, P. E. Look at the law. Dutton, 
1940. 377p. 


Levy, B. H. Cardozo, and the frontiers of 
legal thinking; with selected opinions. Ox- 
ford, 1938. 315p. 

Lunt, D. C. The road to the law. Whittlesey 
house (McGraw), 1932. 281p. 


Montenson, Ernest. You be the judge. Long- 
mans, 1940. 45lp. 
Partridge, Bellamy. Country lawyer. Whittle- 


sey house (McGraw), 1939. 4311p. 


Radin, Max. The law and Mr. Smith. Bobbs, 
1938. 333p. 

Rodell, Fred. Woe unto you, lawyers! Reynal, 
1939. 274p. 

Sainer, A. L. ed. The judge chuckles. N.Y. 


Substantive and adjective law publishers, 
1938. 233p. 

Seagle, William. There ought to be a law. 
Macaulay, 1934. 158p. 

Train, A. C. From the district attorney's office. 
Scribner, 1939. 431p. 


Ulman, J. N. A judge takes the stand. Knopf, 


1933. 289p. 
Warren, Samuel. Ten thousand a year. Burt, 
1932. 1086p. 


Wigmore, J. H. Panorama of the world’s legal 


systems. Library ed. Washington law book, 
1936. 1206p. 

Zane, J. M. The story of law. Washburn, 
1927. 486p. 


ADDITIONAL READING SUGGESTIONS 


(The author makes no pretense that the following 
books are anything other than his own very personal 
choice of ‘“‘first reading’’ for those persons who may 
be interested in any one of the subdivisions of the 
list. ) 


The Constitution and the 
Supreme Court 


Alfange, Dean. The Supreme court and the 
national will. Doubleday, 1937. 297p. 
Bates, Ernest S. The story of the Supreme 
Court; new ed. with a prefatory conclusion. 

Bobbs, 1938. 377p. 

Corwin, Edward S. The Constitution and what 
it means today; 6th ed. Princeton univ. 
press, 1938. 215p. 

Hendrick, Burton J. Bulwark of the republic: 
a biography of the Constitution; new rev. ed. 
Little, 1938. 489p. 

Umbreit, Kenneth B. Our eleven chief justices. 
Harper, 1938. 539p. 
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Individual Biograph) 


Bent, Silas. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Vanguard, 1932. 386p. 

Lief, Alfred. Brandeis; the personal history of 
an American ideal. Stackpole, 1936. 508p 

Lockmiller, David A. Sir William Blackstone 
Univ. of N.C. press, 1938. 328p. 

Train, Arthur C. My day in court. 
1939. 520p. 

Wellman, Francis L. 


Scribner, 


Gentlemen of the jury; 


reminiscences of thirty years at the bar. Mac 
millan, 1934. 298p. 
Trials 


Birkenhead, 1st Earl of. Famous trials of his 
tory. Doran, 1926. 4319p. 

Birkenhead, 1st Earl of. More famous trials 
Doubleday, 1928. 298p. 

Raby, R. Cornelius. Fifty famous trials. Wash 
ington law book, 1937. 344p. 


_ There are also available a number of books each on a 
single trial. 


Criminal Lau 


Waite, John B. Criminal law in action. Dodd, 


1934. 32I1p. 


The Legal Profession 


Brown, Esther L. Lawyers and the promotion 
of justice. Russell Sage foundation, 1938 
302p. 

Quindry, Sylvester E. 
where and how. 
1938. 567p. 


Practicing law, when, 
Washington law book, 


Judicial Opinio ns 


Holmes, Oliver W. Dissenting opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes; arranged, with intro- 
ductory notes, by Alfred Lief. Vanguard, 
1929. 314p. 

Holmes, Oliver W. Representative opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes; arranged, with intro 
ductory notes, by Alfred Lief. Vanguard, 
1931. 319p. 

U.S. Supreme Court. Historic opinions of the 
United States Supreme court; with a preface 
and introductory notes by Ambrose Doskow 
Vanguard, 1935. 537p. 


Books by Famous Jurists 


Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan. 
judicial process. Yale 
180p. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr. 
Little, 1881. 422p. 

Hughes, Charles Evans. The Supreme court of 
the United States, its foundation, methods, 
and achievements: an interpretation. Colum- 
bia univ. press, 1928. 269p. 

Pound, Roscoe. The spirit of the common law. 
Marshall Jones, 1921. 224p. 

Stone, Harlan Fiske. Law and its administra- 
tion. Columbia univ. press, 1915. 232p. 


The nature of the 
univ. press, 1921. 


The common law 








Christmas Customs Around The 
World 


Compiled by Paul R. Kruse * 


Bs ep to ‘“‘Christmas Customs Around the 
World,’ Wilson Bulletin, November 1934, and ‘‘Christ- 
mas Around the World,’’ Wilson Bulletin, November 
1933.] 


BRAZIL 

Marchant, A. d’A. Christmas in summer. Bul- 
letin Pan American Union, 70:947-50, Dec. 
1936. 

CANADA 

Cadwallader, Raymond. 
Canada. Commonweal, 
1933, 

Cathcart, G. Christmas north of fifty-three. 
Canadian Geographical Journal, 9:295-7, Dec. 
1935. 

Kemp, V. A. M. _ Festivities of the Royal 
Canadian mounted police and the Eskimoes. 


Christmas vignettes of 
19:207-8, Dec. 22, 


Canadian Forest and Outdoors, 30:727-8, 
Dec. 1934. 
CHILE 


Sedgwick, Ruth. Christmas in Andacollo, an- 
nual pilgrimage to the sanctuary of the 
Virgen del Rosario of Andacollo. Bulletin 
Pan American Union, 69:910-16, Dec. 1935. 

DENMARK 

Le Gallienne, Eva. Glaedelig Jul. 

Garden, 70:41, Dec. 1936. 
ENGLAND 

Smith, D. T. Yorkshire Christmas. 
wood, 235:73-81, Jan. 1934. 

Whiting, M. B. Christmas and the Stuarts. 
Contemporary Review, 147:86-94, Jan. 1935. 

EUROPE 

Symbols of European children’s Christmas. 

American Home, 13:28, Dec. 1934. 


House and 


Black- 


Verrall, F. M. Traditional Christmas fare. 
Catholic World, 144:345-50, Dec. 1936. 
FRANCE 
Platt, June. Christmas dinner bells. House 


and Garden, 70:56-7+, Dec. 1936. 

Stewart, A. B. Midnight mass at Les Beaux; a 
medieval miracle in modern France. Catholic 
World, 144:294-9, Dec. 1936. 


GREECE 
Cruice, Louise. Greeks bearing gifts; Christmas 
eves in Athens. Commonweal, 29:235-6, 
Dec. 23, 1938. 
HOLLAND 
Elsen, J. Christmas time in Holland. Sketch 
Book, 8:6-9. Dec. 1931. 
ICELAND 
Williams, A. Glendileg Jol. St. Nicholas, 
61:68-9+, Dec. 1933. 
INDIA 
Harper, I. M. Christmas story in India. Mis- 


sionary Review, 55:631-2, Dec. 1932. 


~ ® Reference Librarian, Free Public Library, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


Harper, I. M. How we celebrated Christmas; 


missionary family in North India. Méission- 
ary Review, 56:102, Feb. 1933. 
IRELAND 
de Blacam, Hugh. Christmas lights. Catholic 


World, 142:351, Dec. 1935. 
O’Faolain, Sean. It is raining over here. 
monweal, 25:243, Dec. 25, 1936. 
ITALY 
Chauler, Mrs. Winthrop. Roman holiday. 
House and Garden, 70:42, Dec. 1936. 
JAPAN 
Snow, Edgar. Christmas escapade in Japan. 
Travel, 64:34-8+, Jan. 1935. 
KOREA 
Troxel, M. Christmas: Why they did it. 
sionary Review, 58:574, Dec. 1935. 
MEXICO 
Mexican Christmas play as written by the 
children of 4C, Glassboro, N.J., with pat 
terns and designs for sombrero and lantern. 
School Arts M. 36:202-6, 233-4, Dec. 1936. 
Prosch, M. 7. Noche buena. School Arts M. 
36:201-2, Dec. 1936. 
PALESTINE 
Settel, Arthur. Christmas in Bethlehem. 
monweal, 31:218-20, Dec. 29, 1939. 
RUSSIA 
Marie, 
Christmas. 
1936. 
SCOTLAND 
Allan, Alex. Forgotten by a nation. 
World, 142:485-7, Jan. 1936. 
SWEDEN 
Cryiax, A. K. Swedish Christmas 
Folklore, 34:314-21, Dec. 1923. 
Hill, R. L. Christmas smérgasbord. American 
Home, 19:62+, Dec. 1937. 
UNITED STATES 


Com- 


Mis- 


Com- 


Grand Duchess of Russia. Russian 
House and Garden, 70:40, Dec. 


Catholic 


customs. 


Kentucky 
Campbell, Marie. Mummers play and carols 
from the Kentucky mountains. Journal 
American Folklore, 51:10-18, Jan.-Mar. 1938. 


Maine 

Chase, M. E. Old-time Christmases in Maine. 
Ladies Home Journal, 54:287, Dec. 1937. 
(Same, abr., Reader’s Digest, 32:81-4, Jan. 
1938) 

New England 

Spencer, I. D. Transition from puritan intoler- 
ance to universal celebration of Christmas. 
New England Quarterly, 8:498-517, Dec. 
1935. 

(Continued on page 316) 








New Books for Old 


By Dorothy E. Cook * 


66 HERE are the aviation books?” 

“Have you a book on dancing?” 
“What is the price of this book?” “When 
is the story hour?” “Is this the publisher?” 
“I want a mystery story.” These and other 
questions were asked by some of the 1000-a- 
day visitors to the Book Fairs conducted by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation from Sep- 
tember 8 thru October 4, 1940 in seven 
counties of Michigan—the same counties 
served by the Michigan Community Health 
Project. 

The story of these fairs goes back to the 
spring of 1940 when in order to clear the 
libraries and schools in the rural communi- 
ties of these seven counties of “dead wood”’ 
(i.e. books no longer usable or attractive) 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation offered to 





* Editor, Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, and 


Book Fair Consultant. 


give each library one book for every five 
books they discarded. The only provision 
was that the books discarded were published 
before 1930. Attics and basements were 
ransacked and a total of over 911,000 old 
books were turned in. Precautions were 
taken to insure that valuable old books were 
not sold for waste paper. 

As this meant 182,000 new books would 
be given to the schools and libraries, the 
Foundation wished to use this opportunity to 
educate teachers, children, and parents re 
garding the value of books and the im 
portance of selecting new books to suit each 
community. The responsibility for the sele 
tion of the new titles to be bought by the 
Foundation was placed upon committees of 
the local schools and libraries, and a joint 
committee from the 
help these committees as much as possible 


seven counties To 





Book Fair Visitrors AVERAGED A THOUSAND A Day 
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Sell! lt ned aR | 


PARENTS, TEACHERS, 


Book Fairs were held. Each county had 
a fair for one week, usually in the county 
seat’s high school gymnasium; then the fair 
moved to the next county. Two fairs were 
held in two counties simultaneously so that 
the seven counties were covered in four 
weeks. 

At each fair a collection of about 3000 
of the more recent and approved books was 
arranged by age or subject interest on tables 
and on shelves. Book jackets were left on 
and the impression of the newness of the 
books fostered. Five consultants, all 
librarians or former librarians from various 
parts of the United States, helped those who 
came to find the books they wanted, gave 
advice about books not on exhibit, showed 
teachers and older students how to use 
approved booklists, told stories to younger 
children, gave book talks to older ones and 
spoke at evening programs held to attract 
the adults of the community. 


was 


During the day the schools of the county 
in which the Fair was being held were given 
definite times to come to the Fair. Some 





STUDENTS SAW 


FOR THEMSELVES 


came in buses bringing the whole school— 
other schools could afford to send only a 
few. The children made out lists of the 
books they wanted to see in their own li- 
brary, writing down the author, title, pub- 
lisher, copyright date, and list price, handing 
these lists to their teachers. Some of the 
children became so much interested in read- 
ing that the noise and confusion of others 
around did not disturb them. One dis- 
covered reading Boys’ Book of Detective 
Stories, exclaimed, “‘Gee! I'd like to spend 
a week here some day.”” Another wanted all 
the photography books and also lists of more 
advanced books. Many a child saw a book 
he wanted for his personal library and 


discussed with the consultants where and 
how he could buy it. 
The future looks promising. More than 


one county felt the work begun could not 
stop. County libraries, book trucks, co- 
operative school and public libraries, the 
training of teacher librarians, public librar- 
ians, and trustees are some of the plans 
being considered. 








Use Guaranteed 


By Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey * 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY LIST MAKING 


AN unpretentious white folder lay be- 
tween them on the library table. 

“Yes, it’s a good looking list, but why 
do you put so much time and energy into 
that kind of list making? Think of the 
hours you've spent getting the books to- 
gether for those women to look over; the 
days that they were out of circulation on 
that inspection shelf; the meetings you've 
held to discuss them title by title; the check- 
ing and re-checking you've done to get the 
list into final order; the letters you've 
written and the people you've seen! In 
one-eighth of the time you could have sat 
down quietly and made the list yourself. 
What is it now that it is done? Just another 
list for parents, and will they use it now it’s 
made?” 

Another list for parents. Miss Brown 
picked it up, remembering the hot August 
day when in the monotony of the morning’s 
mail she had read, “I will be in town late in 
August. Do you think you could arrange 
to invite in the parent education leaders? 
I have a feeling that we should go over the 
new materials before we begin our fall 
classes —” 

Could it be arranged? Miss Brown had 
reached for her file of address cards, her 
mind already divided between the wording 
of the invitation and her plans for getting 
the books together. 

Last year, she thought as she flipped 
through the cards, we began too late. 
Classes were already started. The leaders’ 
minds were full of immediate problems to 
be met. The time for planning had passed. 

Getting the books assembled was no hap- 
hazard affair, no random choice. The 
received order file eliminated that, with its 
dated slips arranged by class number. An 
extra file labelled “of interest to parents” 
brought to light books that were classed in 
other departments, pamphlet material, and 
magazine articles. On the morning when 
the leaders arrived the books were in invit- 
ing piles on two tables drawn together to 


_ Los Angeles Public Library. 


allow easy passage of books and conversa- 
tion. 

Miss Brown had planned no book talk, 
and gave none. She sat with the group and 
examined and chatted and listened as they 
did. 

“Please pass the books to the right as you 
finish,” said a systematic leader wanting to 
miss nothing. 

Pages turned and book discussion, waxing 
warmer, came to an abrupt stop as Mrs. 
James said tentatively, ‘““There’s so much 
good here. Why don’t we revise the list 
of books for parents?” 

Miss Brown looked up and waited. Last 
year she had worked on the list with a smal! 
= parent education specialists, and 
just before sending the list to the printer, 
had taken it to the group of leaders and 
discussed it with them. Quite evidently they 
had taken their part in making it very 
seriously. In her mind the question came, 
not could they make it, but would they? 

“We'll need more time. We can’t do it 
in a morning.” 

“We'll put the books on reserve for you,” 
injected Miss Brown, quietly. 

“And we'll need some kind of a listing 
to work with.” 

“We'd better check what we've each 
found useful with our classes.” 

“And not drop good tried books simply 
because a later book has been published.”’ 

“Or unless it’s better!” 


“May we meet again to talk over the 
books we'd like to use?” 


“Why not ask some one from Guidance 
Clinic or the Health Department to check 
too, and come in for the discussion, if 
they will. If they help to make the list, 
they'll distribute it, and see that it’s used.” 

Miss Brown’s yellow pad was covered 
with notes before the morning was over, 
notes that read: 


NEW EDITION OF PARENT LIST 


Make a list of all new acquisitions of interest 
to parents. 
Get suggestions from other library departments. 


al 
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Supplement with lists of recommendations from 
state department of health, education, social 
work. 

Gather all of the books together on an inspec- 
tion shelf for a two week period. Include 
books on last edition of the Parent List. 


Write to all members of the group. Outline 
plan. Set date for discussion meeting. 
Enclose copies of new inclusive list, and 


last edition of Parent List. 
Broaden committee to include: 


State Parent Teacher Association and local. 

State departments of education, health and 
social work. 

Guidance division of the city schools. 

Parent education leaders. 

Parent education workers 
near-by communities. 

Other specialists in child training and guid- 
ance. 


and librarians in 


At the end of two weeks the group met 
again. As a first step in revision the old 
list was checked title by title for indis- 
pensable books. Everyone took part in the 
discussion, each interpreting the use of books 
in terms of the group of parents with whom 
she worked. No attempt was made to make 
a current list of the latest books. In fact 
two titles were still on the list through 
seven revisions. Old titles were dropped 
only upon the inclusion of better material 
recommended by the group. 

After the meeting a revised list was 
made and sent again to the committee for 
final checking and approval. At last the day 
came when all the lists were in, re-checked, 
titles verified and arranged, a list of the 
organizations that the committee represented 
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appended, and the whole stamped and sealed 
and in the mail on its way to the printer. 


“Now,” thought Miss Brown, “here is a 
good piece of group thinking. Let’s put it 
into group use.” Out came the yellow pad 
and the plan grew: 


USE OF PARENT LIST IN BRANCH LIBRARIES 


Send list to all branch librarians. 
ing information. 

Notify each branch of parent education classes 
meeting in its district, with name of leader, 
and date and time of classes. 

Ask branch librarians to plan to take the lists 
to the classes. 

Notify each parent education leader of the 
branch library nearest the school where class 
is held. Give name of librarian and branch 
hours. (This, as intended, led to invitations 
to meet with the group, sent by the parent 
education leader to the branch librarian.) 


Include buy- 


PLAN FOR PRINTING AND PUBLICITY 


Offer lists to nearby libraries and State Parent 
Teachers Association on a cooperative print- 
ing basis. 

Give permission to any library or organization 
to reprint the list. 


Send list to local Parent Teacher magazine for 
publication in issue nearest the date of co- 
operative printing. 


Miss Brown turned the list over in her 
hand. It wasn’t a remarkable list, nor in- 
fallible in its choice of titles. What did it 
matter if, after the final proof, the printer 
in a burst of local pride had put the com- 
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Child Training and Parent Education 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION REVISED, 1939 


By Lucile Reiner Stebbing 


ADOLESCENCE 
Ellenwood, There's No Place Like Home 


Helping the adolescent understand different conduct 
standards, p. 89-98; guiding boys and girls in their 
relations with each other, p. 193-207. 


Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 


Social behavior of adolescents, p. 12-38; group influ- 
ence on individual behavior, p. 40-160; adolescent 
and the family, p. 189-229; community relations 


and adolescent adjustment, p. 230-328. 


Re nolds, Children from Seed to paprings 
olescence, 


oy and problems during ear 


. 208-42; understanding and helping the young 
tthe 15-17 years old, p. 245-76. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Development, learning and interest during the pre- 
adolescent period, p. 437-540; growth in physical, 
mental, emotional and social fields during later 


adolescence, p. 584-629. 
Wile, Challenge of Adolescence 


Physical maturing, p. 19-37; unconscious 
behavior, p. 177-208; family influence, p 


factors in 
209-61. 


ADOPTION 
Brooks, Adventuring in Adoption 


Relative importance of heredity and environment in 
choosing a baby; safeguards offered by science in 
selection; steps in adoption, see Part I; history of 
adoption; legal and social work phases of adoption; 
echoes from homes that have adopted children, 
Part II. 


AFFECTION 


Meek, Your Child's Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Expressions of love between parents and 
father’s companionship, p. 104-6. 


children ; 


ANGER 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 


Preventing and treating anger in the baby, 
393-5. 


p. 112-14, 


ATTITUDES AND PREJUDICES 


Blatz, Hostages to Peace 
Training children in attitudes toward aggression, war, 
patriotism, and tolerance; preparation for living in 

a democratic social order. 


Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Shaping of attitudes by the home, p. 3-35. 


BACKWARD AND RETARDED CHILDREN 


Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Characteristics of the retarde child, provisions for 
overcoming special disabilities; curriculum principles 
for the backward child, p. 157-236. 


Horn, The Education of Your Child 
Planning the high school and college 
bright and dull children, p. 195-208. 


courses for 


* Formerly Readers’ Adviser 
brary, Washington, D.C. 
i Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 


in Sociology, Public Li- 


Washington, D.( 


* and Caroline Shurtleff Hughes’ 


BOOKS IN CHILD LIFE 
Gruenberg, We, the Parents 


Book sets, non-readers, values and limitations of read 
ing, adult fiction for young readers, p. 187-209. 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study } 


Picture books for children 2-3 years of age, p. 220 
books for children 4-5, p. 221-2; for kindergarten 
and primary ages, p. 351-5; for preadolescent period 
p. 464-6. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Factors and conditions which develop character 


p. 53-64. 


Ligon, Their Future Is Now 
Nature of character development at various ages an 


} 


ways of influencing, p. 4-35, 52-9, 83-4, 23 
preparing curricular units for character educatio: 
p. 338-41. 


CONVALESCENCE 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidari 
Told in Pictures 
Aids to getting well, p. 149-51. 


ee 


CRYING AND WHINING 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Elimination of crying through discovery of 
p. 184-5, 237-8. 


DISCIPLINE 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 
Sharing responsibility for discipline by parents, 
p. 104-6. 


Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 


Rules for exercise of parental authority, p. 143 


Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Very young child, p. 20-2; authority and the modern 
parent, p. 37-61. 


DOMINATION 
Baruch, Parents and Childen Go to School 


Treating aggressive behavior in nursery school, 
p.235-6. 

Buhler, The Child and His Family 

Dominance and submission in_ sibling relations, 


p. 172-6. 
EATING HABITS 


Meek, Your Child’s Development 
Told in Pictures 


Learning to like variety in food; aids to self 
when children won't eat, p. 43-61. 


a nd Gu idan te 


feeding ; 


EMOTIONS, DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROI 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


Fundamental emotional needs of the child, p. 186-201; 
relation of emotions to problem behavior, p. 223-46 


An Introduction to Child Study 

Bui ding desirable emotional reactions, p. 72-7, 108-18; 
emotional behavior in preschool years, p. 187-92 
in primary period, p. 365-7, 389-97; in pre 
adolescence, p. 530-3; in adolescence, p. 604-10. 


Strang, 
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ENVIRONMENT, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Relations with neighbors and _ problems 

p. 111-16. 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Adolescent and the community, neighborhood conflicts, 
youth in the city and in the country, p. 255-74. 


Strang, Introduction to Child Study 
Influence of surrounding culture on individual develop- 
ment, p. 82-5. 


involved, 


ETIQUETTE 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 


Laying the foundation for good manners, p. 164-6; 
visiting with children, p. 141-55. 
Welshimer, Questions Girls Ask 

Suggestions on dating, dress, entertaining and social 


behavior for adolescent girls. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Brown, Sociology of Childhood 
Active and passive adaptation to the family group; 
conflicts and cooperation among members, p. 107-42. 
Carroll, Is There a Baty in the House? 
Handling problems of grandparents and 
p. 150-3. 


Buhler, Child and His Family 


children, 


Characteristics of sibling relationships, role of adult 
in promoting, p. 115-77. 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Understanding grandmother and her ways, p. 101-8 


Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Brothers and sisters, p. 25-7. 
Meek, Your Child's Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Encouraging love between brothers and sisters, p. 104 
10. 
FEAR 
Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
How fear changes with age, fear of high place, the 
unexpected, animals and darkness, p. 122-32 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Stud) 
Prevention and elimination of fears, p. 108-12, 
390-1. 


225-8 


FIGHTING AND QUARRELING 
Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Children’s quarrels, p. 116-19 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Stud) 
Guiding rather than repressing the tendency to fight, 
p. §$28-30 
FRIENDSHIPS 
Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Helping children learn to get 
103. 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Friendships between the sexes, courtship and marriage, 
choice of a mate, p. 161-89 
Welshimer, Questions Girls Ask 
Suggestions on dating and its problems, p. 25-47; 
advice on petting to the adolescent girl, p. 81-9. 
Wile, Challenge of Adolescence 
Companionship as a vital force in 
p. 262-90 


along together, p. 95- 


adolescent life, 


GANGS AND CLUBS 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Nature of the informal group, sex differences in 
formation of groups, p. 86-106; how the group 
influences the individual, p. 141-61. 
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Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 
Club activities and their meaning for the child from 
9-11, p. 193-6. 
GIFTED CHILDREN 
Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 


Characteristics of gifted child, special abilities and 
their development through the school curricula, 
p. 99-156. 


Horn, Education of Your Child 
Planning the education of bright and dull 
p. 185-208. 


children, 


HOME AND SCHOOL RELATIONS 
Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Parents’ attitudes, child in group and as individual ; 
teachers’ value, p. 232-50. 
Lighty, Parenthood in a Democracy 
Promoting sound home-school relations through neigh 
borhood patents’ associations, p. 137-64. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Significance of the home in shaping attitudes, functions 
of the home, p. 3-53. 
Lighty, Parenthood in a Democracy 
Home influences in the development 
citizens, p. 198-211. 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Studying the home environment, p. 275-7 


of democratic 


HoME WorK 
Horn, Education of Your Child 


How children learn arithmetic, help by 
training in fundamentals, p. 66-78. 


parents in 


HONESTY 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Creating honesty, p. 526-8. 


ILLNESS 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 
When to call the doctor, home nursing, building the 
child's confidence in the doctor, p. 107-14. 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 

Preventing illness, teaching confidence in the 

recognizing the symptoms of illness, p. 133-48 


doa tor 


IMAGINATION 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Stud) 
Make-believe in child life, p. 175-7 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Unevenness of growth, trait differences and education, 
intelligence tests, p. 13-93. 
Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Need for seeing each child as an individual, p. 62-78 
Horn, Education of Your Child 
How children differ in intelligence; provisions in 
curriculum for differences in learning, p. 22-43 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Social implications of individual differences in mental 
and physical make-up, p. 66-86 


INFANTS, CARE AND HYGIENE 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 


Having fun as a parent, planning the baby’s coming 
and care, problems of living with a baby, how much 
do babies cost, traveling with a baby. 
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JEALOUSY 


Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Preventing and treating jealousy, p. 230-5. 


LEFT AND RIGHT HANDEDNESS 
Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Problems related to left-handedness, p. 283-93. 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Development of hand preference, p. 59-62. 


LEISURE 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Adolescent and leisure time, interests in spending 
leisure, commercial amusements, p. 230-55. 


MONEY 


Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Earning, saving and spending money wisely, p. 163-86. 


MOVING PICTURES AND CHILDREN 
Brown, Sociology of Childhood 
Harmful and beneficial effects of moving pictures on 
children, p. 308-33. 


Music IN CHILD LIFE 
Horn, Education of Your Child 


How children learn mwsic, achievement at various 
levels, p. 89-96. 
Coleman, Your Child’s Music 
Value of music for emotional, social and spiritual 
development of the child; listening versus participa- 
tion; factors influencing child’s attitude toward 
study and practice; judging the child's possibilities 
for musical development, helping him derive satis- 
faction from musical capacities. 


Nervous HABITS 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Treatment of thumb-sucking through _its 
p. 244-6. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Thumb-sucking, causes and treatment, p. 132-4; char- 
acteristics of nervous children and _ treatment, 
p. 369-73. 


causes, 


NuRSERY SCHOOLS, PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Objectives of nursery school for parents and children, 
p. 1-28; individual and group guidance of parents 
by nursery school, p. 29-156; development and train- 
ing of the preschool child, p. 171-355; implications 
of preschool education, p. 175-400. 


OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Making parental advice effective, p. 119-30; parental 
dictatorship versus rules, reasons, and comradeship, 
p. 133-65. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 


Understanding the causes of disobedience, what to do 
about it, p. 246-9. 


ORDERLINESS AND NEATNESS 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 


Told in Pictures 
Learning to wash and bathe, p. 89-94. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 
Buhler, Child and His Family 


Characteristics of parent-child 
p. 27-111. 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 
Fathers are part-time parents, sharing in duties and 
discipline, p. 94-106. 


relations illustrated, 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Cultivating understanding between parents and older 
children, p. 65-102. 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Parent preference by children, sources of disagreement 
between parents and children, influence of position 
in the family on child, only child, p. 189-226. 


PARENT EDUCATION 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


Aims and contribution of nursery school to parent 
education, p. 24-42; group and individual methods 
of participation in parent education, p. 30-155. 
Davis, Parent Education 
Effect of attending child study groups upon parental 
attitudes, p. 3-87; development of parent education 
at the University of Minnesota, p. 93-144. 
Lighty, Parenthood in a Democracy 
tory of the United Parents’ Association of New 
York City, showing the organization and methods 
of approach. 


PERSONALITY 
Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 
Personality of babies, p. 70-2; the eight-year-old pez 
sonality, p. 157-9; development of personality from 
9-11 years, p. 196-204. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
What physical development is like, changes in bon 
Structure, p. 1-35. 
Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 
Growth during babyhood and first 2 years, p. 47-75; 
the preschool child's growth, p. 79-109; early child 
hood development, p. 113-41; eight-year-olds, p. 144 
71; later childhood, p. 174-204; growth during 
adolescence, p. 208-76. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Baby at birth, characteristics and abilities, p. 12-21 
abilities acquired during the first two years, p. 4 
91; later development, p. 437-50. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Problems of defective vision and hearing, p. 237-52; 
problems of child with lowered vitality, p. 295-310; 
needs of crippled children, p. 311-26. 


PLAY 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Skills acquired through play, play preferences at 
various ages, p. 297-302. 
Wile, Challenge of Adolescence 


Recreation needs for adolescent development, p. 262-90 


POSTURE 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
General regime for good posture, play to aid posture, 
p. 23-7. 


PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 


To spank or not to spank; praising children for good 
behavior, p. 159-61. 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND CHILDREN 
Brown, Sociology of Childhood 


Types of radio programs children prefer; effects of 
radio programs on children, p. 326-34. 
Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Values, uses and management in 
p. 210-31. 


the home sphere, 
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READING SKILLS 
Horn, Education of Your Child 
How children learn to read, achievement at end of 
first year, p. 45-53. 
Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 


Reading readiness and its significance, p. 135-7; read- 
ing disabilities, p. 167-71. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Factors contributing to reading readiness, reading 


preferences of children, p. 312-17. 


RECORDS, SCHEDULES, AND DAILY ROUTINE 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 
Planning the baby’s time table, varying 
p. 38-55. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 


Daily schedules for families of different sizes, p. 252-61. 


routines, 


RESISTANT BEHAVIOR 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Causes of negativism, metehods of overcoming, p. 44 
56. 
Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Interferences and resistance; stubborn children, p. 111- 
Bas 
Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 
Negativism in the preschool period, p. 104-6. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Underlying causes and treatment of resistant behavior, 
p. 134-7. 


SECURITY AND INSECURITY 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Child’s need for security and ways of increasing the 
sense of adequacy, p. i88-96. 


SELF-RELIANCE AND INITIATIVE 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 
Fostering independence in home and nursery school, 
p. 197-8 


SELFISHNESS AND SHARING 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


Guiding children’s experiences in taking turns and 
sharing, p. 207-18. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 
Corner, Attaining Womanhood 
Information on reproduction and sex behavior for girls 
of 15 or older. 
Gruenberg, We, the Parents 
Summing up modern thought on sex problems, p. 120 
62. 
Strain, Sex Education in the Home 
Suggestions on answering children’s questions from 
babyhood through adolescence and on developing 
wholesome attitudes toward sex. 
U.S. Public Health Service, High Schools and Sex 
Education 
Developing the schools’ responsibility for sex educa- 
tion; planning and organizing the curriculum to 
include sex instruction, p. 1-108. 


SHYNESS 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


Interpretations of withdrawing behavior in young chil 
dren and helps to overcoming, p. 236-41. 


SLEEP HABITS 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 


Conditions for sleep, difficulties of children in going 
to sleep, p. 74-88. 
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SocIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


How the preschool encourages and guides social 
development, p. 205-20. 
Brown, Sociology of Childhood 
Cooperation and conflicts among children in play 


groups, p. 66-196. 


Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 
Stages in learning to get along with other children, 
popularity, p. 95-103. 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Understanding social maladjustments of adolescents 
and aiding in their solution, p. 329-41. 


Reynolds, Children from Seed to Saplings 
Social development of early childhood, p. 130-40; so 
cial development of eight-year-olds, p. 157-9; later 
growth, p. 235-42, 265-74. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Growth in social behavior during the nursery years, 
p. 179-87; during the primary period, p. 328-31; 
during the pre-adolescent and adolescent years, 
p. 478-81, 614-20. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS 
Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School 


Background and aims of language development; treat 
ing speech problems, p. 278-87. 


Garrison, Psychology of Exceptional Children 


Common speech defects and their correction, p. 270-81. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 


Language ability as it develops during the first 
2 years, p. 66-70; progress from second to fifth 
year, p. 163-76; during primary period, p. 306-12; 


during adolescence, p. 453-60. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Problems of training in religion at home, p. 211-24 
Ligon, Their Future Is Now 
Growth of Christian personality, suggestions for edu 
cational activities for spiritual growth. 
Sherrill, Opening Doors of Childhood 
Discusses methods by which parents may _ introduce 
modern children to ideas of prayer, worship and a 
concept of God. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Youth's need for religious security, p. 622-3 
Wile, Challenge of Adolescence 
Religious and moral development to be expected in 
adolescence, p. 291-327. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Causes of school failure, helping the child to analyze 
his own problem, p. 600-4. 


TOILET HABITS 
Carroll, Is There a Baby in the House? 
Housebreaking baby, p. 44-52. 
Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures 


Suggestions for teaching habits of elimination; 
emotional tones and learning toilet habits, p. 62-73 


Toys 


Blatz, Hostages to Peace 
Military toys, p. 160-3. 


Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Toys and play suggestions for preschool children; toy 
preferences at different age levels, p. 200-3. 


(Continued on page 317) 








“Dem Bones Gwine T’ Rise Agin” 


By Louella S. Posey * 


FTER having been closed for exactly 

one year, from June 30, 1939 to July 
1, 1940, the Charlotte (North Carolina) 
Public Library is once more in operation. 
Greatly increased numbers of registered bor- 
rowers and accelerating circulation seem to 
indicate that a year without library service 
has vitalized rather than dissipated public 
interest in library services. 

Just how a city numbering more than 
100,000, the county seat of Mecklenburg, 
one of the most prosperous and progressive 
North Carolina counties, found itself in this 
unique predicament of being without library 
service of any kind after it had enjoyed 
such benefits for nearly fifty years, makes 
a story which other librarians and _ civic- 
minded citizens may well contemplate. 


* Head of the Catalogue Department and Acting 
Director of the Charlotte (N.C.) Public Library. 


Briefly here are the facts: In the course 
of a revision of the Charlotte City Charter, 
it was discovered that for years both the 
city and county had been making appropria- 
tions to the common support of the Charlotte 
Public Library, its colored branch, its five 
county branches, its bookmobile, and _ its 
thirty-odd county deposit stations, with no 
authority beyond a mere $2,500, which had 
been authorized by a city election in 1903, 
when the present building was erected. 

Accordingly, the county attorney ruled 
that no money could be appropriated for 
the continued support of the Public Library 
without a ee vote authorizing such a 
levy. He based his ruling on a North 
Carolina Supreme Court decision which had 
the previous year held that money for the 
support of a public library was mot a 
necessary public expenditure, and hence each 
such expenditure required, according to State 
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OPEN AGAIN AFTER A YEAR’S LAPSE 


Law, a special vote of approval in an elec- 
tion called for that purpose. 

In an effort to establish the Charlotte 
Public Library on a sound legal basis, the 
Library Board duly petitioned and received 
from the -legislature, permission for the 
holding of a county-wide election. 

Simultaneously, the state legislature also 
approved a special election for an increase 
in the levy authorized for the support of 
the Mecklenburg Sanatorium, a county sup- 
ported institution for the treatment of 
tuberculars, where overcrowding was creat- 
ing a county-wide tuberculosis hazard. 

To economize on election expenses these 
two measures were submitted to a vote 
against a set of special registration books 
on June 27, 1939. A word of explana- 
tion about this special registration is perhaps 
necessary at the expense of seeming tedious: 
in such tax elections in North Carolina, it 
is mecessary for every voter to go to the 
polls and register especially for this election. 
He is given three weeks in which to do this. 

The completed special registration then 
comprises the list of those elegible to vote 
in the special election. An_ interesting 
feature of this method of levying is that 
every voter thus registered is counted as 
voting against the levy unless he takes the 


trouble to vote specifically for it. In other 
words, in completing the tally, the judges 
count all Noegs and all ABSENTEES as votes 
against; while the only votes counted for 
the levy are those that are specifically YEA. 

June 27, 1939, found many Charlotte 
voters sure that the election could not fail, 
and an amazing number firmly convinced 
that even though the election did fail, some 
way would be found by city and county 
officials to keep the library open; that the 
authorities would close the library, as they 
had promised to do were the levy not 
approved, was something that the public 
simply would not believe. 

Accordingly the election failed and Char- 
lotte citizens were horrified to learn that the 
staff had been dismissed and that the library 
had closed its doors on June 30. 

During the following winter an aroused 
citizenry organized around the Parent- 
Teacher groups, the Citizens Library Com- 
mittee, the book clubs, and the various civic 
organizations, campaigned on the air and in 
the papers for another election, holding that 
the previous election had been so involved 
in legalities they had not grasped its import. 

Not until these various groups presented 
petitions carrying more than 7,000 names 
of qualified voters did the county officials 
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consent to the expense of a second election. 
This was duly called and the levy was 
approved, at the rate of not more than 
4 cents on the hundred dollars, by a majority 
of five to one. Because the county budget 
was set to run from July to July 1, appro- 
priations could not be made until July 1. 

It speaks eloquently for the competence 
and professional skill of the staff that they 
all had secured positions within two months 
after the closing of the library. From Balti- 
more to San Antonio they had scattered, 
many of them going to positions with better 
pay than they had received in Charlotte. 

Without a single exception they resigned 
these positions and returned to their previous 
work, when the election made it possible 
for the Library Board to offer their old 
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positions. Such action is concrete evidence 
of their loyalty and their faith in Charlotte's 
determination to provide adequate profes- 
sional library facilities and an opportunity 
for interesting professional advancement and 
compensation. 

Working in close and sympathetic co- 
operation with the staff, the Library Board 
has renovated the children’s department, the 
Main Library and the Brevard Street Branch, 
organized a special Young Adult’s Alcove, 
added a number of pieces of essential library 
equipment, and, finally, instituted a special 
Business Information Service, a piece of 
pioneering in the Southeast, which is bound 
to have vital significance and meaning for 
an industrial and commercial city of the 
importance of Charlotte. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 305) 


New Mexico 
Claffey, P. Christmas a la New Mexico. 
St. Nicholas, 62:69, Dec. 1934. 


Philibert, Sister M. Christmas in New Mexico. 
Commonweal, 27:233-4, Dec. 24, 1937. 


Waldron, M. and Waldron, W. Christmas in 
New Mexico; Indian festival in Santa Fe. 
House and Garden, 76:52-3, Dec. 1939. 


New York 


Duer, C. K. Victorian Christmas; New York 
in the early seventies. House and Garden, 
70:43, Dec. 1936. 


North Carolina 
Belated Christmas customs, North Carolina old 


timers. Travel, 74:39, Jan. 1940. 
North Dakota 


Three-in-one Christmas program. 
30:383-5, Nov. 1936. 


Recreation, 


Rocky Mountains 

Gilbert, H. O. Christmas pilgrimage to a 
Bethlehem in the Rocky Mountains. Catholic 
World, 150:402-6, Jan. 1940. 

UNITED STATES—GENERAL 

Christmas everywhere! How recreation depart- 
ments celebrated Christmas in 1937. Recrea- 
tion, 32:497+, Dec. 1938. 

De Voto, Bernard. Seed corn and mistletoe. 
Harpers, 174:109-12, Dec. 1936. 

Galanti, R. A. Christmas for first generation 


Americans. American Home, 23:49-50, Dec. 
1939. 
Hottes, A. C. Christmas across a _ nation. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 17:10-11+, Dec. 
1938. 


Hurley, J. M. Hartford celebrates Christmas 
and the nativity is presented. Recreation, 32 
616-17+, Feb. 1939. 

Langdon, W. C. Mysteries and masques for 
celebration of Christmas. Countryside Maga 
zine, 19:315, 335, Dec. 1914. 


Lord, R. R. Christmas in the country. Coun 
try Life, 77:23-4, Dec. 1939. 
Peterkin, Plantation Christmas. Scholastic, 


27:4-67, Dec. 14, 1935. 

Sterling, P. R. Christmas in early America 
National Republic, 24:4-5+, Dec. 1936. 

When Christmas comes. Recreation, 29:417-19, 
Nov. 1935. 

Yarnall, Sophia. Wassail in two-four time; 
Mrs. A. Biddle establishes a new tradition in 


her Christmas parties. Arts and Decoration, 


Virginia 
Massie, Mrs. W. R. My Christmas in Virginia 
House and Garden, 70:38-9, Dec. 1936. 


Washington, (D. C.) 


Beatty, A. “R. Washington's Christmases 
National Republic, 20:3-5+, Jan. 1933. 


Yosemite Valley 

Warren, H. O. Yosemite valley festival. 
American Home, 15:17-19, Dec. 1935 
38:16-18+, Dec. 1932. 

Yarnall, Sophia. Where Christmas is still 
merrie. Country Life, 67:48-9+, Dec. 1934. 

Booxs (SELECTIVE) 

Gardner, H. J. 

Barnes, 1940. 


Let’s celebrate Christmas. 


Haugan, R. E. Yuletide in many lands. Augs- 
burg, 1939. 
Smith, U. R. Christmas around the world. 


Cokesbury, 1937. 

Wernecke, H. H. Carols, customs and costumes 
around the world. Old orchard book shoppe, 
1936. 
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CHILD TRAINING AND PARENT EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 313) 


TRUTHFULNESS 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Underlying causes of lying, Adapting treatment to 
cause, p. 523-6. 


VOCATIONS 
Ellenwood, There’s No Place Like Home 
Qualifications for vocational advising; parents’ role in 
child’s choice of vocation, p. 169-78; suggestions to 
the adolescent in choosing life work, p. 179-88. 
Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence 
Part of family in choice of an occupation; results of 
too active a part played by parents in this choice, 
p. 226-8. 
Strang, An Introduction to Child Study 
Factors determining suitability for various occupations, 


p. 623-8 


BOOKS INDEXED 
Baruch, D. W. Parents and Children Go to School 
Scott, Foresman. 1939 
Blatz, W. E. Hostages to Peace. Morrow. 1940 
Brooks, L. M. and E. C. Adventuring in Adoption. 


University of North Carolina Press. 1939 
Brown, F. J. Sociology of Childhood. Prentice-Hall 
1939 


Biihler, Charlotte. Child and His Family. Harper. 1939 
Carroll, E. G. Is there a Baby in the House? Double 
day, Doran. 1939 


dee 





Coleman, S. N. Your Child’s Music. Day. 1939 

Corner, G. W. Attaining Womanhood; a doctor talks 
to girls about sex. Harper. 1939 

Davis, E. A. and McGinnis, Esther. Parent Education; 
a survey of the Minnesota program. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1939 

Ellenwood, J. L. There’s No Place Like Home. Scrib- 
mer. 1939 

Garrison, K. C. Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Ronald Press. 1940 

Gruenberg, S. M. We, the Parents. Harper. 1939 

Horn, J. L. Education of Your Child. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939 

Lighty, Margaret and Bowman, L. E. Parenthood in a 
Democracy. Parents’ Institute, Inc 1939 

Ligon, E. M. Their Future Is Now. Macmillan. 1939 

Meek, L. H. Your Child’s Development and Guidance 
Told in Pictures. Lippincott. 1940 

Partridge, E. D. Social Psychology of Adolescence. 
Prentice-Hall. 1938 

Reynolds, M. M. Children from Seed to Saplings 
McGraw-Hill. 1939 

Sherrill, L. J. Opening Doors of Childhood Ma 
millan. 1939 

Strain, F. B. Sex Education in the Home Grolier 
Society. 1938 

Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study. rev. ed. 
Macmillan. 1938 

U.S. Public Health Service. High Schools and Sex 
Education, by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Government 
Printing Office. 1939 

Welshimer, Helen. Questions Girls Ask. Dutton. 1939 

Wile, I. S. Challenge of Adolescence. Greenberg. 1939 
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The Adult Education Council 


By Glen Burch * 


HE development of the adult education 

movement in recent years has been 
distinguished by the fact that all those 
engaged in it are coming increasingly to 
regard it as a community venture. 

While the old academic argument over 
the exact nature of “adult education” per- 
ennially raises its head in certain quarters, 
and we still occasionally debate the ques- 
tion of what agencies are engaged in adult 
education and what agencies are not, I think 
it is safe to say that a majority of those work- 
ing in the field are in substantial agreement 
as to what it is all about. 

We may not be willing to accept any 
one hard and fast definition of adult edu- 
cation, but we at least feel, with Lyman 
Bryson, that our major objective—one in 
which we all share regardless of our im- 
mediate aims—is that of ‘‘establishing op- 
portunities in our cultural life which will 
make it possible for everyone to find some 
way of learning what he needs to know 
whenever he meets a problem in his own 
growth, or a problem general to society.” * 
And we are also in broad agreement that 
the agencies most prominent in making pro- 
vision for these opportunities are the public 
schools, the W.P.A. Adult Education pro- 
grams, the university extension divisions, 


the Y’s, the various forums, workers’ 
schools, and similar institutions. 
From these two assumptions—basic to 


any rational consideration of adult education 
as a movement—there logically flows a 
third: that to be genuinely effective, adult 
education must be considered as a com- 
munity venture. For although the agencies 
mentioned above pursue diverse specifi 
aims, they have by general definition a 
common objective, and that common objec- 
tive can be achieved only if the agencies 
concerned succeed in working together. 

It is this growing recognition on the part 
of individuals engaged in various types of 
adult education work, that the different 


* Secretary, East Bay Adult Education Council, Oak 
land, Calif. 


' Bryson, Lyman. ‘‘The philosophy of adult educa 
tion and its implications for libraries." In Wilson, 
R., ed. The Role of the Library in Adult Education. 


University of Chicago press. 1937. p. 5. 


programs of educational activity with which 
they are concerned should, in effect, be 
coordinate parts of a single community 
enterprise, which accounts for the present 
widespread interest in the adult education 
council as a form of a community organiza 
tion. 


Functions of the Council 


As it exists today, the adult education 
council is the mechanism through which the 
various adult education agencies seek to 
coordinate their efforts and clear informa 
tion about one another's programs. It 
usually sponsors publicity and conducts an 
information bureau on educational oppor 
tunities. Individual councils, however, have 
on occasion assumed added functions. In 
Chicago, for example, the council has estab 
lished a flourishing speakers’ bureau, which 
partly supports its operations; Cincinnati has 
developed a counseling service to supple 
ment its information bureau and Cleveland's 
council now and then undertakes to sponsor 
classes not offered by member agencies 

The first community adult education coun 
cil to be organized in this country was 
formed in Cleveland in 1924, under the 
toward coordination and integration of edu 
cational Cooperation. At the present time 
there are about forty-four such community 
councils in the various states. Some of the 
councils which burgeoned into existence in 
the first flush of enthusiasm for adult edu 
cation, following the formation of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
in 1926, withered in succeeding years, but 
the majority took root in their respective 
communities. 

While few councils are as solidly built 
and well financed as those of Denver and 
Chicago, they have as a group successfully 
survived the experimental stage and estal 
lished a form of community organization of 
demonstrated value. 

It is not, at present, a perfect form of 
organization. There is weight, for example, 

2 For a brif description of the activities of various 
councils see American Association for Adult Educat 


Handbook of Adult Education in the U.S. 1936. p.198 
205. 
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to the contention of many critics that it is 
almost exclusively an agency for the “pro- 
ducers of education,” and that no real pro- 
vision has been made for ‘‘consumer’’ repre- 
sentation. But, insofar as it represents an 
attempt on the part of cooperative agencies 
to meet intelligently on a common obliga- 
tion, it certainly constitutes a long step in 
the right direction. 


An Opportunity for Leadership 


I like to think of the present interest in 
the adult education council, and the trend 
toward coordination and integration of edu- 
cational activities which it represents as 
constituting a second Opportunity for the 
public library to assume real leadership in 
the adult education movement. 

The library had its first opportunity to 
assume this leadership in the years following 
the dawn of adult education as a conscious 
movement in this country. There were other 
agencies in the field then, as today, but 
most of them—like the public schools and 
universities—had entered the work re- 
luctantly and were willing to assume only 
limited obligations. 

The schools, for example, looked no 
further than vocational and remedial edu- 
cation, and regarded their evening schools 
largely as necessary substitutes for their day 


high schools. The universities were, with 
equal reluctance, providing high school 


graduates and other ambitious adults who 
could not attend college with its rough 
equivalent, in the form of extension classes. 

It is then, littke wonder that many ob- 
servers looked to the public library, the one 
agency which was doing, albeit haphazardly, 
a genuine piece of adult education of the 
widest possible scope, to assume the real 
leadership of the movement. 

Here was an _ institution, rigid 
educational traditions, enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the people, and with informal 
and flexible methods of approach. In short, 
an agency ideally suited and situated to 
lead the way in developing a broad program 
suited to the educational needs of the indi- 
vidual adult. 

This tentative opinion was fortified with 
the publication in 1926, of the American 
Library Association’s report on the Library 
and Adult Education *; a report so soundly 


without 


3 American Library Association The Library and 


adult education. 1926. 
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conceived and so far-sighted in its approach 
to the problem, that we can still study it 
with profit. It contained three fundamental 
recommendations: 

1. That the library undertake to give definite 
aid to those individuals who wish to study 
alone; advising them in book selection, 
planning reading sequences, making book- 
lists, outlines, etc. 

That it set up a clearing house of infor- 
mation on the community's adult education 
opportunities (a service which is now a 
function of most Adult Education Councils). 

3. That the library see to it that books and 
related materials play an effective part in 
adult classes and forum programs; i.e., that 
it give service to groups. 


It was an eminently sound basic program, 
and if enough libraries had aggressively 
undertaken to put it into practice, I am cer- 
tain that there would be no question today 
of library leadership in this field. 

Unfortunately comparatively few libraries 
were apparently either able or willing to 
make this effort. Many librarians, taking 
the position that adult education presented 
no real problem to the public library since it 
just “another name for what we've 
always done,” dismissed the whole thing 
with a shrug. Some looked upon it as a 
fad; gave it lip-service and hoped it would 
soon pass. 


was 
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Those. who felt they could afford it, 
adopted. the Report’s first suggestion and 
sought to give a special service to individuals 
seeking self-education through books, by 
developing the so-called ‘Readers’ Advisory 
Servicé”’ This service, despite set backs 
suffered during depression years, has now 
won its way to general acceptance as a 
standard library activity. 

Although a number of libraries set up in- 
formation files on adult education opportuni- 
ties in the community, and a few—notably 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Los Angeles and 
Denver—grappled in earnest with the prob- 
lem of giving service to groups, I think it 
is fair to say that on the whole the public 
library failed to live up to this early promise 
of Yeadership in the field.‘ 

Today, we all know that adult education, 
far from being a “fad,” is one of the most 
important developments in America. We 
know that all our activities have not been 
educational. We have seen community 
adult education programs develop and 
flourish, in which the public library plays 
only a very minor part. We have seen 
W.P.A. programs mushroom from nowhere, 
develop, and build themselves into their 
communities—in many instances with no 
more than a passing nod in the direction of 
the public library. And the same has been 
true—until fairly recently—of the Federal 
Forum Programs. 


Something is Wron g 


We are now pretty thoroughly aware that 
something is wrong. The public library's 
objectives are undergoing a searching re- 
examination such as they have never before 
experienced. And as never before, we are 
thinking of the library's services in terms of 
the problems of all the members of the 
community. 

The individual is still, as always, our chief 
concern: but we now approach the problem 
of answering his educational needs with the 
clear realization that the library is but one 
of the many community agencies with which 
he is concerned. 

Today few people depend solely on books 
and other printed materials for intellectual 
sustenance. They go to lectures, listen to 





*For an excellent discussion of some of the reasons 
behind this failure see Louis R. Wilson's ‘‘Library 
promise and performance,"’ in Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion. 10:128-32. April 1938. 
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radio talks, attend evening classes, are mem- 
bers of discussion groups and other organiza- 
tions, and the library can effectively answer 
their book needs only if it knows something 
of the nature of the programs of the agencies 
sponsoring these activities. 

The public library's chief role in adult 
education is that of making it possible for 
books and other printed materials to play 
an important part in the educational process. 

In organizing our readers’ advisory serv- 
ice, we took steps to see that books entered 
effectively into the educational process where 
it concerned the individual seeking self- 
education. But where the educational 
process has been a group process, involving 
the intervention of a third party—an evening 
school, a Y, a club—we have done com- 
paratively little. 

In this day, when it is necessary for people 
to meet in groups to discuss matters of grave 
common concern, we are still weighting our 
services heavily in favor of the individual 
who would study alone. 


I sometimes feel that we are in danger 
of unconsciously cultivating a sentimental 
concern for self-education as a process. For 
how many of us does the young Lincoln 
stretched out with a book before a log fire 
still epitomize the best method of education ? 
And although we have talked a great deal 
about the lack of suitable books for adult 
class use, and about the indifference of 
teachers of adults to printed materials, | 
wonder if many of us, deep down in our 
hearts, have been especially concerned with 
adult education where groups were con- 
cerned. 

Granted, however, that there has been 
much truth in the past in the charges that 
no suitable printed materials existed for 
adult class use, and that teachers were not 
eager to use books in class, the time is 
rapidly approaching when such excuses will 
no longer be relevant. 

More and more forum and discussions 
group leaders are stressing reading as an 
integral part of their programs, and the 
methods developed by those libraries which 
have cooperated in this form of adult edu- 
cation are being rapidly adopted.® Readable 
books on many subjects—some of them 
fresh from Dr. Lyman Bryson’s own labora- 
tory—are at least being made available. But 


5 Chancellor, Printed page and the publi: 


platform. 1938. 


John. 
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most important of all, teachers of adults are 
learning how to make effective use of books 
in class and group work. 


In San Francisco, the School of Social 
Studies—a venture in adult education 
launched six years ago by Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn—has demonstrated beyond all 
doubt that adults of varying ages and educa- 
tion can be brought together to concentrate 
on the study in common of significant books 
in the fields of sociology, economics, anthro- 
pology, history, and literature. 

Doctors and lawyers sit down with retail 
clerks and stenographers to study such books 
as Beard’s Rise of American Civilization, 
Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class, Plato’s 
Republic, Arnold's Folklore of Capitalism 
with equal enthusiasm and tenacity.® 

On the other side of the continent, 
Seymour Barnard found that his People’s 
Institute, the Brooklyn Neighborhood Guild, 
could not keep up with the enthusiasm of 
housewives who formed groups to read 
together such a variety of book fare as 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, Gunther's 
Inside Europe, Huberman’s We the People, 
Steffen’s Autobiography." 

These two experiments and others of a 
similar nature being conducted in various 
parts of the country, are significant straws in 
the wind. The increased use of books in 
adult groups which these new techniques 
anticipate, has implications for the public 
library which scarcely need emphasizing. 

In the years immediately following 1926, 
it might have been both possible and feasible 
for the public library to have achieved com- 
plete leadership in the development of a 
community adult education program built 
around itself. Today, in a situation which 
demands coordination and integration of 
existing activities more than it does exten- 
sion in any one direction, such an attempt 
would seem unwise. 


The Key Organization 


The community adult education council 
not only meets today’s demands for co- 
ordination by bringing all the adult educa- 
tion agencies together into one democratic 
organization, but also provides a firm frame- 





® Meiklejohn, Alexander. ‘‘Adult Education: A fresh 


start."" New Republic 80:14-17. August 15, 1934. 
_'Barnard, Seymour. ‘‘A ‘natural’ in Adult Educa- 
tion.”’ Library Journal 63:719-21. October 1, 1938. 
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work within which tomorrow's need for 
unified and coherent community programs 
may be satisfactorily answered. 


And in this organization the public library 
should play a dominant role. Commenting 
on the effect of the formation of the Cleve- 
land Conference for Education Cooperation 
upon the library, Miss Marilla Freeman 
writes that “It soon became clear that the 
library was the key organization of any such 
educational group.” * The fact that more 
than half of the existing adult education 
councils are centered in the library, indicates 
that this has been a not unusual experience. 

Robert B. Hudson, speaking as the secre- 
tary of the Denver Council, which has done 
much to demonstrate the validity of this 
“key organization” thesis, recently said, “I 
have no hesitancy in expressing the belief 
that for a broad program of extension of li- 
brary service, no better tool has been devel- 
oped than the adult education council.® 

Adult education 7s a community venture. 
The public library, the most inclusive of all 
the agencies engaged in it, the community's 
natural information center, and the institu- 
tion controlling the books vital to all pro- 
grams, is the one organization in a position 
to supply the spark of leadership necessary 
to make this community venture a living 
reality. 


USE GUARANTEED 
(Continued from page 309) 


mittee on the front cover, instead of 
modestly on the rear? It was a list that had 
grown out of experience in use and a group 
experience that had reached even farther 
than she anticipated. Requests had come for 
it from mear and far. The State Parent 
Teacher Association had printed 10,000 
copies for state distribution. Other libraries 
had printed it over their own imprint. 
Church and university groups had asked for 
it. Many a time she had seen a checked and 
tattered copy come out of a father’s pocket. 
Yes, it was only another parent list, but it 
was her list, too for she’d helped make it— 
and she'd do it again! 


8 Freeman, Marilla W. ‘‘The organization of a public 
library to meet adult educational needs.’" In Wilson, 
L. R. ed. The Role of the Library in Adult Education. 
p. 156 

® Hudson, Robert B. ‘“The Adult Education Council— 
an arm of the library." In Wilson, L. R. ed. The 
Role of the Library in Adult Education. p. 132. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.] 


Mark Twain and the Weather 


N a recent article in the Wilson Library Bulle- 

tin appeared the familiar statement, “Every- 
body complains about the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it,” atrributed (as usual) to 
Mark Twain. Ellwood H. McClelland, Technol- 
ogy Librarian at the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, informs me, on the authority of Dr. W. J. 
Humphreys, that the real author of the statement 
was Charles Dudley Warner. Can anybody quote 
chapter and verse to confirm this? The habitual 
mis-crediting of this statement reminds Mr. Mc- 
Clelland “of what Elbert Hubbard said Emerson 
said about the mouse-trap.” Heaven defend us 
from getting involved in that controversy again, 
as we did a few years ago. All we know is that 
Elbert Hubbard didn’t say it either. 

Mr. McClelland, by the way, is the author of 
that excellent chapter on “Selecting Books for a 
Technical Department’’ in Wilson's The Practice 
of Book Selection. On the subject of building up 
a reference collection he wrote therein, “The 
wisest librarian I have ever known once said to 
me, ‘If Satan should write a book, our library 
would want one copy of it for reference.’ ”’ 

Of course, in the opinion of some librarians 
that come to mind, Satan is always writing a book 
And they don’t like it! 

A pretty little parable, as related by Mr. Mc- 
Clelland, seems to me worth retelling. In one of 
Bud Fisher's comic strips Mutt and Jeff were 
watching the construction of a road ‘‘with little 
Jeff insisting that some of the methods were 
foolish, very foolish. Finally Mutt says, ‘Shut up! 
What do you know about roads?’ and Jeff replies, 
‘Well, I don’t know so much about roads, but I'm 
an authority on foolishness.’ ”’ 

Mr. McClelland’s moral is that “if you will cul- 
tivate an awareness of foolishness and make use 
of it, you will be surprised to find how often it 
will help in the selection of books.” 

Let’s have some more parables for the amuse- 
ment and diversion of librarians. I should be 
glad to print any good ones that come in. 


A Defense Program for Libraries 


I agree with the editors of the Progressive Li- 
brarians Council Bulletin—the writing sounds like 
Philip O. Keeney to me—when they ask: 

“What is the function of libraries in the de- 
velopment of national defense? Is it not primarily 
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to preserve our culture and extend our democratic 
heritage? Is it not primarily the libraries’ func- 
tion to continue to serve those clients they already 
have, and extend library service to the millions 
now without it?” 

In analyzing the A.L.A. program for national 
defense, the P.L.C. Bulletin notes that the primary 
and secondary planks in the program call for serv 
ice to the military establishments and industries 
engaged in national defense. “Democracy and Its 
Problems” and “Normal Library Service’’ 
third and fourth. Shouldn't they come first? 

Supplying books to young men in camp and ac- 
quiring technical books for consultation by defense 
industries—these are laudable objectives, “though 
candor requires one to point out that the indus- 
tries which have so far secured defense contracts 
are financially better able to supply this material 
than are libraries.” There is no use deceiving 
ourselves that present library budgets are so gen 
erous that we can go in for large-scale service to 
military establishments and industries without im 
pairing normal service. 

The P.L.C. editorial writer refers to the Los An 
geles Public Library, which has taken a budget cut 
of $48,000, and he inquires: 

“Can it serve the aircraft plants and future can 
tonments in its vicinity, and still maintain its cus 
tomary service to the people of Los Angeles as 
well as extend service to the Joads who live in 
migratory camps? 

“No. Let the munitions plants forge the 
weapons, but let libraries do that thing for which 
they are most fitted: let them forge the invisible 
armor which is the idea of liberty, that idea which 
sustained the people of Spain as it now sustains 
those of London and Chungking.’ 


come 


Inscription 


Celebrating its centenary, Hunter College of 
New York City has emblazoned on the wall of its 
beautiful new building on Park Avenue at 68th 
St., an extremely pertinent quotation from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: 


““We are of different opinions at different hours but 
we always may be said to be at heart on the side 
truth."’ 


Bruce Rogers, outstanding typographer and book 
designer, was invited to design the lettering. It 
was the first time he had ever worked in 3024- 
point, the letters in the largest line being three 
and a half feet high. One authority declares that 
the result is the most monumental stone inscrip- 
tion since Trajan’s column. In working out his 
design Mr. Rogers accepted the collaboration of 
Time (not a magazine). It seems that the chisel- 
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ing has lightened the letters, whereas they should 
be darker than the surrounding surface. In order 
to counteract this infringement on the aesthetic 
proprieties the inner planes of each letter have 
been roughened ‘‘for time and dust to emboss to a 
deeper beauty.” 


The Death of Society 


How the Nazis are attempting to suppress free 
French culture and substitute their own peculiar 
brand is told in detail by the noted correspondent 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer in a dispatch to the Chicago 
Daily News that should be of great interest and 
concern to librarians in particular. 

The three advance guards of the “Kulturdirec- 
tion” who came recently to Paris for the purpose 
of Nazifying the spirit of France are all promi- 
nent librarians: Dr. Kriiss, director of the Berlin 
State Library; Herr Becker; and Herr Fuchs, who 
used to appear regularly at the meeting of the 
International Library These three 
agents established themselves in the Hotel Louvois, 
just opposite the Bibliothéque Nationale, and an- 
nounced their intention to “prepare the transfer of 
artistic and from the 
vanquished country to the victorious country.” 
Raids began immediately on French libraries, book 
stores, and newsstands. 


Committee. 


literary, cultural treasures 


All the Masonic libraries in France were pil 
laged and their holdings sent to Germany; court 
libraries and the fine library of the Jewish Alli- 
ance were emptied; Gestapo agents visited the Sci- 
Institution for Economic and Social Re- 
search, founded by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and inquired closely into the racial 
director, Henri Le- 
maitre, whose face is international; these agents 


entific 


antecedents of the assistant 
of the terror were also installed in every important 
French institution, including the Sorbonne, and in- 
spected every bookshop, handing the proprietor a 
list of condemned books (the so-called Bernhard 
list) and requiring him to produce all the books 
on the list within half an hour under ominous 
threats of punishment for failure to cooperate. 
Included in the list are, of course, anti-Nazi works 
scientific works, like 
Boaz's, that question the validity of the Nazi racial 


by German refugees and 


theories. But even the conservative writer Georges 
Duhamel is inclusion, as are the 
Americans Louis Fischer, H. R. Knickerbocker, 
Prof. Calvin B. Hoover, and Leon G. 
formerly of the F.B.I. New and more extensive 
lists are in the making. 


honored by 


Turrou, 


have 
Among these 
he lists Bernard Fay, newly appointed head of the 
National known to Americans 
for his life of Franklin and his critical commen- 


Frenchmen 
truckled to the Nazi culture-snoops. 


Mowrer reports that some 


Library and well 


tary on America that originally appeared in the 


Royalist Fascist weekly, Je Suis Partout. Fay 
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boasted, says Mowrer, that he was ‘on good terms 
with the German authorities’ and advised the 
library staff to “take advantage of the fact’’; an- 
other “‘cooperator” was Jean Girard, president of 
the reference clearing house, Union Frangaise des 
Offices de Documentation, who welcomed Dz: 
Kriiss ostentatiously and tried unsuccessfully to get 
other leading French librarians to play ball with 
the Nazis 

While suppressing 
the Nazis simultaneously forced the booksellers to 
display and sell official Nazi propaganda works in 
the French language. 


“subversive” publications, 


Meanwhile in Norway the works of the great 
author of whom the Norwegians are so proud, the 
Nobel-prize winner Sigrid Undset, now in exile 
here, have been ordered destroyed by the Propa 
ganda Ministry because they are considered “‘not 
national.’” In 1936 they were eliminated, along 
with the books of the world’s best authors, from 
the libraries of the German Reich 

‘O brave 


new world that has such creatures 


in't! 
- ae 
Water Tank 

A peaked, silver bubble on tall, black stilts, 

Serene against the thin, dark blue of midnight 
sky 

It looms, nor notices the air mail rushing by. 

The night birds whirl about its moon-reflecting 
ball; 

They rise, and sing, and rise again with shrill 
demanding call, 

Threaten its poise with wing and voice and urg¢ 
it, too, to fly. 

A green light on its apex blinks, succeeding 
Venus as she sinks 

Beyond the sharp seen profile of the western 
hills. 

Night brings this transient beauty, this hint of 
gentle mystery 

To this unlovely metal tank which sentinels 

our history. 


ANNASUE HUGHES 


Life Begins 


The first living cells, we are told, are just be 
ginning to emerge from the slime on the planet 
Venus. It may be the only place in the universe, 
aside from Earth, where life trembles in the titanic 
starry void. Aeons will pass, and the plasm of 
Venus, having climbed the long agonizing stairs, 
will evolve as Man, or as creatures resembling 
What a triumph of progress that will be, 
when they too, having received the blessings of 
civilization, can pilot their fiery cars through the 
empyrean and with furious hearts drop baskets of 
What 
From Slime to Slime in a Billion 


men. 


death and mutilation on the innocents. 
Success story! 


Years 
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RUSTEES have, of late, been brought more 

and more into the foreground of library 
affairs: librarians have sought to acquaint them 
more fully with library plans and practices; library 
associations have welcomed them into the profes- 
sional circle; national and local organizations have 
given them cooperation in their civic undertak- 
ings; trustees are studying, for themselves, library 
background, and the significance of that back- 
ground in developing the library of today and in 
pointing the way for the library of tomorrow. 

The library profession and all who are con- 
nected with it, including its “public,” are gratified 
with and grateful for this interest and activity on 
the part of trustees all over the nation. Trustees 
have accomplished much good in many places. So 
much good in so many places that the library 
world views with concern the recent right-about- 
face from progressive leadership to the opposite 
extreme by the trustees of the New Rochelle, New 
York, Public Library. 

This inexplicable situation became apparent 
early this year when the trustees, maintaining both 
secrecy and silence, took over active management 
of the library and its staff; changed policies and 
practices without consulting the librarian, staff, or 
public; launched upon an unexplained hiring and 
firing program, only partially stayed by the Civil 
Service and the City Council, which culminated, 
finally, in a request for the resignation of the li- 
brarian, Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, then on ma 
ternity leave. 

This last action on the part of the trustees was 
the occasion for a resolution, passed unanimously 
at a general session of the New York Library 
Association meeting in Albany, expressing “‘confi- 
dence in Mrs. Graham's personal integrity and ad- 
miration of her administration of the New Rochelle 
Public Library.” It also occasioned an editorial in 
The Library Journal of November 1, 1940, out- 
lining the “deplorable situation.” 

From the fact that the differences between the 
trustees and the librarian, supposedly the basis for 
the resignation request, were given by the trustees 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


not to the librarian but to the local newspaper, 
as a “report’’ of a closed meeting of the library 
trustees with the New Rochelle Board of Educa 
tion, it would seem that the trustees, in holding a 
“secret’’ session with the Board of Education, pre- 
sented their view alone without hearing that of 
the librarian and of the public; and also in pub 
lishing their story as a “report,” placed the librar 
ian in the position of having either to enter into 
a most unprofessional and unethical newspaper 
controversy with her superiors or else to leave the 
“report” unanswered. 

Margery Quigley and William Marcus, in thei: 
Portrait of a Library, point out that “In the in- 
ternal administration of the Montclair Library the 
librarian is of more importance than the Board of 
Trustees. The Board of Trustees guides the broad 
policies and assumes the legal responsibility for 
the efficient operation of this tax-supported insti 
tution. The Board of Trustees here is equivalent 
to the Board of Directors in a corporation and 
does not concern itself directly with detailed man 
agement, which is held to be the function of the 
librarian.” 

It might be well to remind members of th 
New Rochelle Library Board that, to quote fron 
Portrait of a Library again, “the first responsibility 
of a trustee is to understand thoroughly his func 
tions and responsibilities. It is 
portant for him to realize what he is not supposed 
to do as to have a clear conception of his duties 


almost as im 


National defense has brought to America’s li- 
braries many new and critical problems according 
to reports reaching the Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education. Public, school and 
college libraries reveal unusually heavy demands 
for library service traceable to defense activities 
or interests. 

Requests for vocational, industrial and technical 
books and pamphlets top the list of calls that have 
literally overwhelmed librarians since the national 
defense program was launched, the U. S. Office 
of Education states. 

Librarians find technical departments crowded 
with those preparing for jobs, those wanting to 
learn how they can secure jobs, and others study- 
ing or reading something suggested by national 
defense needs. Not uncommon today are requests 
reaching librarians from students, engineers, indus- 
trialists, and others for literature on machine 
tools, machine design, manganese, aerodynamics, 
naval architecture, ship-building, airplane manu- 
facture and assembly. There is considerable in- 
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terest at present in military regulations, facts on 
explosives, air raid protection, and first aid. 


Libraries quite generally find supplies of tech- 
nical books and pamphlets insufficient to fill re- 
quests. Operating on annual or biennial budgets, 
they face financial problems in purchase of books 
and library equipment to meet the new demands. 
Certain libraries have already asked for supple- 
mental local and state funds. Others have re- 
quested federal aid to purchase needed books and 
supplies. 


To discuss implications of the emergency for 
libraries with U. S. Office of Education and other 
governmental officials a small group of library 
leaders met recently in Washington, D.C. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, comments: “Libraries are playing a 
major role in our national defense program. They 
supplement and contribute to defense training in 
schools, colleges, and industry by making available 
to students and workers needed technical informa- 
tion. Demands upon libraries may be expected to 
increase as the national defense program continues 
and expands. Location of new defense industries, 
extension of defense training for young people 
and adults, selective service, new problems in 
American education—all are reflected in requests 
for library service. We must do everything pos- 
sible to continue this service at its highest effi- 
ciency. There must be no ‘bottlenecks’ in this 
field of education during the emergency period.” 


The following copy of a letter to the editor of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin, regarding Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell’s resignation from her position with the 
A.L.A., contains the suggestions of the Metro- 
politan Library Council, New York, for a demo- 
cratic program for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Our readers may recall that in our Oc- 
tober issue we asked for statements from librarians 
on “what they conceive to be a sound, democratic, 
forward-looking program for the profession at the 
present time.” 


To the Editor: 


The resignation of Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor 
of the Bulletin and chief of the Public Relations Division 
of the A.L.A., from the posts which she has filled for 
eleven years with exceptional ability has been received 
with regret by librarians throughout the country. In her 
letter published in the Bulletin of September 1, Mrs. 
Rossell charges that A.L.A. leadership has failed to rally 
nation-wide library support for constructive measures to 
which national attention has been directed, such as 
housing, health, recreation, education, employment, etc. 
Although aware of the seriousness of this indictment, 
the executive committee of the Metropolitan Library 
Council of New York City believes that it is not too 
late for A.L.A. leaders to endorse a program of action 
which would be constructive in the sense that whatever 
contributes to freedom and the preservation of culture 
is constructive. 

In 1939 at the San Francisco conference, the Council 
adopted the Library’s Bill of Rights which warns of 
“growing intolerance, suppression of free speech, and 
censorship, affecting the rights of individuals and min- 
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orities’’ and proceeds to outline a clear-cut program 
against censorship. To translate the Library's Bill of 
Rights into action, the Council took a further step in 
Cincinnati last May, authorizing the appointment of a 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom to Safeguard the 
Rights of Library Users to Freedom of Inquiry in the 
Library. 


Anyone who doubts that the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has a vital function to perform, has only to 
consider recent examples of censorship. It is common 
knowledge that The Grapes of Wrath has been banned 
im many communities. According to the Publishers’ 
Weekly of September 14, 1940 (p.923), The Long Haul 
by A. I. Bezzerides, published in 1938, a novel which 
received many favorable reviews at the time of publica- 
tion, was declared unmailable this summer. That there 
had been a complaint against the book was the reason 
given to the publisher by the Post Office Department, 
and no further reason has been forthcoming. The Pxb- 
lishers’ Weekly for September 28, (p.1322-3) discusses 
the campaign launched by the Advertising Federation of 
America and the American Legion against social science 
textbooks by Harold Rugg, and calls attention to a 
pamphlet entitled ‘“Treason in the Textbooks,’’ reprinted 
from the American Legion Magazine, which lists other 
books and several magazines slated for attack. Among 
these are We, the People by Leo Huberman, The Rise 
of American Civilization by Charles and Mary Beard, 
Scholastic Magazine, and Social Frontier, the latter 
edited by George S. Counts. 


A letter written by John Dewey to the New York 
Times of May 6, 1940, for the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, discusses the dangers of the Rapp Investiga- 
tion into the New York public school system and of the 
federal investigation promised by the Dies Committee 
into the ‘‘political and social affiliations of the nation’s 
textbook writers.’’ Professor Dewey declares that the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom welcomes ‘‘any inves- 
tigation of American education that has as its goal the 
development of thoughtful, intelligent, critical-minded 
students and citizens’’ but stands ‘‘unalterably opposed 
to those who would pervert a free educational system 
by opening it to the exploitation of prejudice, bigotry, 
and unenlightenment.’’ 

As members of the A.L.A., we urge the Council to 
appoint to the Committee on Intellectual Freedom men 
and women who are deeply concerned with the question 
of censorship; who will be alert to detect it in any 
form, and will investigate, publicize and protest all 
cases; who will work with other organizations actively 
defending civil rights, such as civil liberties committees, 
unions, church organizations, etc. We further advocate 
that local Committees on Intellectual Freedom be set up 
in every state library organization and in as many com- 
munities as possible, and that the local committees by 
given encouragement and support by state library com- 
missions and by the A.L.A. Council. For we believe 
that the surest protection against the mounting threat of 


censorship in our libraries is an alert and aroused 
A.L.A. membership. 
(Signed) MARGARET M. KINNEY, SAMUEL Mar- 


GOLIS, ADELE MARTIN, for the Executive 
Committee, Metropolitan Library Council 
of New York City 


eo & & 


The American Social Hygiene Association is 
offering for a limited period certain important 
reference numbers of the Journal of Social 
Hygiene for the years 1932-39, without charge 
except for postage or express charges. The issues, 
numbering about 40, contain valuable permanent 
reference material on public education, family 
relationships, sex education, venereal diseases, 
premarital and prenatal laws, prostitution and 
legal and protective measures. Send your request 
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promptly to the Publications Service, American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 

te le be 


A booklet, “Helps For Young Librarians,’ has 
been compiled to assist librarians in instructing 
new library pages in the performance of their 
duties. It is designed especially for the smaller 
schools where student help must be relied upon 
to a great extent. The titles of the sections in- 
clude: When Books Circulate, Where To Find 
It, Look Pretty, Please, The Knowing Page, Up to 
The Minute, Shelves Must Be Neat, etc. 

Copies of the booklet may be secured at twenty- 
five cents each from Florence Harden, Librarian, 
Riverside High School, Riverside, New Jersey 
The material may be mimeographed for student 


use 


te Le Le 


Librarians may be interested in comparing their 
sources of support with the preliminary statistics 
compiled by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief of the 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
as reported in School Life last March under the 
heading, ‘Financial Support of Public Libraries.” 
The report makes several significant conclusions: 

“One is that 86.6 per cent of the total income is 
derived from taxation of the local unit, such as city, 
town, township or school district. On the basis of the 
population served, the per capita amount from local 
taxation is 63.7 cents. Only relatively small amounts, 
0.9 and 0.2 per cent respectively, are derived from the 


larger units of taxation such as the county and the 
State. A similarly small amount of revenue, 0.2 per 
cent, is received froin school boards as payment for 


services rendered under contract. 


It would appear that public libraries in the country 
whole are not heavily endowed for the samples 


as a 

shows that only 4.3 per cent of their total revenue 
can be credited to income from investments. Gifts of 
money for operating expenses comprise 0.5 per cent 


of the total. In other words, private funds account for 
only 4.8 per cent of the total revenue in contrast to 
87.7 per cent coming from public tax money.”’ 


The Chicago Public Library has converted a 
portion of one of its spacious and largely useless 
ground floor corridors into a quick-service circu- 
lation unit “for patrons with limited time and 
limited book needs.”” Ten thousand current and 
popular books have been installed in a rectangu- 
lar area 46 feet long and 16 feet deep with a 
small charging desk controlling the exits and a 
counter-height rail in front. Because of its 
proximity to one of the main entrances the unit 
has been described in publicity releases and on 
placards as Curb Service, a designation which 
has caught on with the public and has attracted 
many visitors. Circulation is averaging 600-700 
a day, mostly “new business” since the Central 
Circulation Department reports no appreciable 
loss in its lending statistics. 


ee 
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Three 16 mm. silent colored motion pictures 
showing the New York Public Library in action 
are now available for use by community groups 
free of charge. Subjects of the films are “Library 
Service in the Extension Division,” which in- 
cludes the Bronx Traveling Library 
Bryant Park Open-Air Library; ‘Library Servic 
on Staten Island’; and “Reading by Sound and 
Touch,” which demonstrates the services of the 
Library for the Blind. Bookings are handled by 
Miss Gretchen J. Garrison, Room 102, in the 
Central Building, Sth Avenue and 42d Street 


and_ the 


eer lk lL 


A new pamphlet about a popular novelist, 
Gwen Bristow, a Self-Portrait, is available gratis 
to libraries from Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


ve se Le 


There are few libraries, no matter how well 


organized, that will not find some valuable hints 
in Organization and Personnel Procedure of the 
Library—A Suggested Plan, prepared by the Sub 
committee on Schemes of Service of the A.L.A 
Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure. A limited 
edition of 750 copies has been mimeographed 
There remain a few copies for free distribution, 
and provision has been made as well for a supply 
which can be borrowed from the Personnel Divi- 
sion at A.L.A. Headquarters. The publication is 
aimed as a guide in library personnel procedures 
and will be acceptable to library administrators 
and staff members alike. 


Se ee 


A good outline of school library functions and 
procedures is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., for Sc. It is 
Know Your School Library, Leaflet No. 56, by 
Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries 


Nee ke lL 


Swarthmore (Pa.) College Library offers for 
cost of transportation copies of School and Societ) 
from 1919 through 1932. There are many dupli 
cates and several complete volumes. Please send a 
list of your wants to Mary Gocher, Assistant in 
Charge of Periodicals and Binding 


Se eee 


A new service of interest to libraries is Fact 
on File, a weekly publication giving subscribers a 
synopsis of world news together with an index, 
enabling them to refer to any past news event. 
Facts are arranged chronologically. Subscribers re- 
ceive a specially designed binder for the weekly 
issues; by inserting the news sheets and the cumu- 
lative index they build up their own news file, 
“as easy to refer to as looking for a word in a 
dictionary.” Dr. C. C. Williamson, Director of 
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Libraries, Columbia University, is on the advisory 
board of Facts on File, which is published by 
Bernard Person, 41 East 42d St., New York City 


ee ee 


“The Cleveland Public Library system is pre- 
pared to cooperate with other educational agencies 
concerned with the present world crisis, as well 
as to bring before the public, books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles offering readers exceptional 
opportunity to seek the facts and make up their 
own minds,” announced Librarian Charles E. 
Rush recently. On October 14, on the second 
floor of the Main Library, was opened an Infor- 
mation Center, bringing together from all divi- 
sions of the Main Library, printed matter on 
world affairs, for circulation and reference 

Special reading lists have been prepared, and 
others will follow, carrying titles of selected mate- 
rials on technical, industrial and trade problems, 
and on subjects of social and economic, both na- 
tional and international, interest. The books 
noted on the lists will be centralized in the Infor- 
mation Center. Branch libraries will soon set up 
small special collections referring to the material 
available at the Center in the Main Library. Full 
cooperation with local emergency training agen- 
cies, provision for temporary and supplementary 
service to military camps when are estab- 
hospital service, are included 
being formulated by the Li- 


they 
lished, as well as 
in the plans now 
brarian 

The purpose of the 
aid the public in selecting books on the present 
world crisis for home reading 


Information Center is to 


Nee Cle lL 


In the 1941 budget approved by the City Coun- 
cil of St. Paul, the St. Paul Public Library was 
voted an increase of $27,161.53 over the budget 
for 1940. The total grant was $275,781.53 for 
the fiscal year, with a 100% increase in the 
amount set aside for new books and periodicals— 
$30,000, the largest allocation since 1922 

Unlike institutions of its kind, the St. 
Paul Public Library is not governed by a library 
board, but is a bureau of the City Department of 
Education, and depends each year upon the 
Comptroller and the City Council for its financial 
support. This coming year the Library will be the 
only municipal unit (1) to receive an increase, 
(2) not to receive a cut, in its allowance 


most 


te lke Le 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University 
will present his professional library of 5000 vol- 
umes in psychology to the Joint University Li- 
braries; now in construction at Nashville, Tenn 
Nashville Libraries that Dr. Terman 
“was anxious to place his library where it will 
be of the greatest use and where the technical 
portion will be used by a large number of gradu- 


reports 
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ate students. The coming of this library is 
significant as a precedent which it is hoped will 
be followed by many other scholars in America 
who will want to place their professional libraries 
where they will be most useful.” Included in the 
library are complete files of American psycho 
logical journals since 1905.” 


Le Le Le 


The October number of Current 
Publications, issued by the American Geographical 
Society of New York, initiates a service of inter- 
est to geographers, teachers, writers, and workers 
in many fields. Each number will have as a spe- 
cial supplement a classified list of photographs 
contained in publications received in the American 
Geographical Society's library and indexed in its 
Photograph Catalogue. The Supplement is sent to 
all subscribers to Current Geographical Publica- 
and can also be obtained separately at a 
subscription rate of one dollar a year 


Ge Ographical 


r 
Eions 


Le Le Le 


That the trustees of libraries throughout tl 
nation are making a vital contribution to the de- 
velopment of libraries and library service is to be 
recognized by a special Jury on Citations. The 
Jury selected by members of the Trustees Section 
and the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association are: 


it 


Trustees: 
Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, South Bend, I: 
diana 
Mrs. P. H. Flynn, Xenia, Ohio 


M. M. Harris, San Antonio, Texas 
Librarians: 





Harriet C. Long, Oregon State Lit Salem 
Donald K. Campbell, Public Lit Haverhill, 
Mass. 


The Jury on Citations asks that recommenda- 
tions for trustees be sent to them in order that 
two trustees may be cited for outstanding achieve- 
ment or contribution to library development dur 
ing 1940. Such citations will be made annually 
thereafter. 

It should be stressed that equal consideration is 
to be given to trustees of small and large libraries 
for service on a local, state, or national level. The 
contribution to library service need not be spec- 
tacular nor dramatic to be considered by the Jury 
members. 

The first awards of the Jury will be made at the 
annual conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston June 19-25, 1941 
Recommendations for citations may be submitted 
by any library board, individual library trustee, 
state library extension agency, state library associ- 
ation, state trustee organization, or by the Trus 
tees Section of the American Library Association 
The recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidate’s achievements. In 
order to make the awards at the annual meeting 
in Boston, all nominations should be in the hands 
of the Jury on Citations not later than December 
1, 1940, if possible. Address all correspondence 
to Mr. Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, Jury on 
Citations, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











liane department is grateful for contributions 
or for publications for review. But when 
they come, as so many do, without a word of 
explanation as to their object, if any, and without 
any note as to the results obtained, it is some- 
times difficult to give credit where credit is due. 
By way of illustration, we might mention three 
newspaper clippings recently received describing a 
special Library Day event. Two of the clippings 
were merely announcements stating that the 
Blankety Blank Library was planning a Library 
Day for its citizens in commemoration of an im- 
portant date in library history. The citizens were 
invited to go to the Library on such and such a 
day (or days), during this and that hour, to 
register their names in a Library Day book. The 
third clipping tersely announced that fifteen 
registrations were reported by noon of the first 
day. On the face of it—not a smashing success. 
We have no means other than guesswork of 
knowing how the library day event was worked 
up, whether it was entirely a library sponsored 
project, or what was the final result. If we 
were to say that the time limit implied in the 
title of the project would probably work to its 
disadvantage, or that no such program is likely 
to be successful without a citizen’s organization 
sponsoring it, we most certainly would hear from 
the librarian to the effect that the duty of a critic 
is “first to know, and then to utter.” If the 
librarian were a person of remarkable forbearance, 
he would then probably proceed to explain every- 
thing one would need to know in order to 
understand the merits of his project. It would be 
helpful if such librarians sent their explanations 
with their publications rather than after the 
appearance of this review. 


A Top-Notch Library Bulletin 


Perhaps the most interesting publication in the 
mail bag this autumn comes from the Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield’s (Mass.) public library. 
Called The Book Mark, published by the Friends 
of the Berkshire Athenaeum, it is high grade in 
every way and should be of great interest and 
usefulness to any public library, small or large, 
which is planning a library bulletin, with or 
without the organized sponsorship of a Friends’ 
group. 

Anyone who has the temerity to add even one 
more to the mass of journals and bulletins already 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activin. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,"” Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege ¢ a University of North Carolina, Greens- 

ro, LC, 


THE CROW'’S NEST’ 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


ground out by the groaning presses of the country, 
must needs feel some obligation to explain why 
he has coaxed and belabored another bulletin 
into existence. The Chairman of the Berkshire 
Friends’ organization makes his brief apologia by 
saying there is a real need for a bulletin to bring 
to all members of this organization ‘more 
intimate and detailed news about your Library 
and Organization.” Whether such a need really 
exists will have to await the results of experi- 
mentation and hard experience. The editors of 
The Book Mark make no rash promises and 
begin with a modest and inexpensive issue. Some 
of the types of material qualifying for their first 
number are indicated below under the captions 
used in the bulletin: 

SYMPHONY HOUR—notice of local radio broadcasts 
made possible, three times a week, by records from 
the Library's special music collection. 

DO YOU EVER TAKE ADVICE?—lightning glance at the 
library's reference services with typical, interesting 
illustrations. 

BOOKS ON ORDER BY THE LIBRARY—advance survey of 
forthcoming books with very brief notes about each 
title and an invitation to the reader to place his 
reservations with the Library by phone. 

ARE YOU A FRIEND?—one of several clever captions and 
notices in this issue drumming up support for the 
Library and membership in the organization. 

NEW BOOKS AVAILABLE AT THE LIBRARY—title and 
author list. 

WHAT PITTSFIELD IS READING—a combination news and 
beg feature. By showing the number of reservations 
in excess of copies available, the need for gift copies 
is suggested. 


In appearance and format, The Book Mark is a 
top-notcher in the current examples of printing 
substitutes which reach this department. It con- 
sists of two sheets of standard size shell-pink 
mimeograph paper planographed on both sides. 
The color is especially attractive and gives a 
readable tone contrast with neat black lettering. 
Figure illustrations are effective on the front and 
back pages. The text is reproduced two columns 
to the page. To assemble such a variety of 
material, to place it so neatly under good captions 
without carrying over the text from one page 
to another, and to avoid entirely the appearance 
of crowding, is no easy task, yet the editors 
Mr. Jalonack and Mr. Browne (engineers in the 
local General Electric works and friends of the 
Library) have the skill to do this and to make 
their publication handsome at a very small cost. 

If we were making a copy of this bulletin for 
our own library we would use a heavier grade of 
mimeograph paper and eliminate the rough or 
open edge along the stapled side by using a 
17” x11” Page folded at right angles. We would 
adopt a uniform standard of listing book titles 
with preference for title first, followed by the 
author's full name in the order Nature intended 
it to be. The christian name takes up very little 
space, means a lot to a discriminating reader in 
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distinguishing between the ‘““Wrights’” and “John- 
sons,” for example. For contrast, and to give 
it a definite unity of its own, we would change 
the layout of the ad or use a size of type similar 
to that used for the editors’ names in the issue 
before us. As it stands now, the ad looks like a 
part of the regular text. 

The over-all cost of The Book Mark, we learn 
from librarian Francis Henshaw, was $28.04, 
including mailing, and the expense was met by 
a Friend. This issue carried one bookstore adver- 
tisement which paid ten dollars against the ex- 
penses of the bulletin. ‘The next issue,” writes 
Mr. Henshaw, “will carry an additional ad from 
another local bookstore, at $10 . . . so that the 
cost of future issues will be largely met by the 
advertising revenue.” The distribution of the 
first number resulted in a considerable increase in 
membership for the Berkshire Friends’ group. 


Cooperative Newspaper Publicity 
In A Branch System 


A year ago, branch libraries of the Boston 
Public Library began putting much-talked-of and 
little-done-about library ideas of cooperative 
publicity into actual practice. They now have a 
well-organized effort which is carried on with the 
cooperation of twenty branches and the editors 
of ten newspapers. 

Elizabeth B. Boudreau, librarian of the 
Neponset Branch Library, started the ball rolling 
when she made arrangements with local news- 
papers to handle a column for her own branch. 
The Supervisor of Branches suggested sharing the 
column with other branch librarians in the 
district. From the point of view of the librarians, 
who had only a limited amount of time available 
for publicity work, this meant concentrating their 
effort with as little waste motion as possible. 
From the standpoint of the editors, it meant a 
smooth-working system for collecting news, 
centralized responsibility, and mutual understand- 
ing that library news would be made available to 
all alike and at the same time. The experiment 
developed rapidly. Newspaper editors in other 
districts expressed interest; more branch librarians 
were drawn in. 


The mechanics of working out the branch co- 
Operative newspaper program is relatively simple. 
Branch librarians send their news items to Miss 
Boudreau who is assisted in the preparation of 
the articles by Dorothea Coine, general assistant 
in the Dorchester Branch. Two different articles 
and sets of book reviews are prepared weekly. 
They appear in a prominent section in the news- 
papers under such headings as Branch Libraries 
in Review, Your Branch Library Speaks, Review 
of Branch Libraries, and Branch Library Notes. 
The main feature of each column is an article 
dealing with activities and services common to 
all branch libraries, but each editor receives 
additional news notes about the libraries in his 
district. The books reviewed are selected to cover 
the most general appeal possible and the review, 
like the lead, appears in the copy for all papers. 
The names of the branches in each district, their 
hours of opening, and their addresses are 
mentioned repeatedly. 
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To illustrate the technique and possibilities of 
the Boston branch experiment, we reproduce the 
main feature of one column, an article appropriate 
to this season of the year and one which the 
busy librarian can well adapt for her own use 
this Christmas. Skillfully, briefly, and imagina- 
tively, Miss Coine whips at high speed through 
as many ideas for a good Christmas celebration 
as would provide the material for all the Christ- 
mas books in her library. 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS IN REVIEW 


Bells ring out the old year and ring in the New. 
Christmas wreaths hang on doors. Christmas jewels 
gleam on new frocks and little people gloat over new 
toys. It's a wonderful holiday this fresh beginning 
given us at the end of a holiday season. Let's make it 
a bright, joyous time. Young people in the house? 
Roll up the carpets, get out the cook book and plan a 
real party. It’s much nicer to have your boys and girls 
invite friends to their home for an evening of dancing 
and fun than to be still listening for their latch-key at 
2:30 A.M. 

Decorations can be made and gay streamers of bright 
crepe paper hung from the ceiling to hidden ‘‘noise 
makers’ tucked behind chairs and tables or piled in 
colorful clusters on an occasional table. Bells—all 
kinds of silver, red and gold bells tied over the swing- 
ing doors and to chair-backs are effective decorations. 
Pretty paper caps, favors, and noise-makers of all kinds 
add to the fun and make the young people un-self- 
conscious. Fruit punch in your best bowls gives a 
party flavor and food may be elaborate or simple, accord- 
ing to your taste. If you have a good fireplace—or a 
coal range remember that even the college group enjoys 
popping corn and toasting marshmallows. Games are 
in order, of course; try New York's latest pencil games. 
One flips off the lights and assembled guests try to draw 
pictures of donkeys, baby pandas, etc., on large sheets 
of paper, in total darkness! A prize for the best, and 
worst. All the old-fashioned games are becoming popular 
again, so try anything you know that is fun. For 
older people, bridge, Chinese checkers, or any variant, 
is always safe. Don’t overlook the possibilities of a 
combination midnight-show kitchen party. The ingre- 
dients are first a theatre party, followed by open house 
in the kitchen, with everyone helping to prepare the 
spread. Waffle batter, pancake batter, salad, rolls, 
sausage, eggs and all such things should be prepared 
ahead of time so the young people can go ahead and 
cook. Rubber aprons for everyone, cooks and washer- 
uppers should be provided. Favors and noise-makers 
make a lively, informal party with a properly hilarious 
air. 

If you need ideas, come to your Branch Library. 
We'll be glad to help you. And for those New Year's 
Resolutions—we'll see you next week. 

D.C. 


Miss Boudreau has gathered the articles for the 
first year of the experiment into a scrapbook and 
prefaced it with a more detailed description of the 
experiment than we have space for here. We shall 
be glad to lend the scrapbook to any who ask for 
it—express collect. 


Wise and Otherwise 


Books of Freedom is a caption with punch 
for a library display showing the opposing atti- 
tudes of democracy and totalitarianism toward 
thought and culture. We found it in the London 
Times Lit. Sup. Sept. 14. 

* x * * 


(Continued on page 332) 
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PAMPHLET SOURCES FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
By Norma Olin Ireland * 


HE subject of pamphlets is an increasingly 
popular one, first, because librarians are be- 
ginning to realize their importance in a well- 
balanced collection, and second, because librarians 
are learning how to select and organize them 
easily and intelligently. To the school librarian, 
the subject is a particularly vital one, inasmuch as 
the very nature of her work depends on the up-to- 
date material found in pamphlets and other ephe- 
meral works. 
One problem which besets the administrator of 
a school library, however, is that she cannot al- 
ways afford the large and expensive bibliographi- 
cal sources which aid in selection and order work. 
What is the solution? Just this: a careful and 
systematic checking of miscellaneous sources, in- 
cluding (1) checklists of pamphlet distributors 
and publishers, (2) periodicals, and (3) subject 
bibliographies of pamphlets issued by various or- 
ganizations. 
For the convenience of the busy school librarian 
a few of these miscellaneous sources have been 
assembled in this article, not a complete list, by 
any means, but at least a representative sampling 


Pamphlet Distributors 


A new pamphlet service available to school li- 
brarians free of charge is the clearing house in- 
augurated a little over two years ago by Bacon 
and Wieck, Inc., Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 
No matter what the title of the pamphlet, or from 
where it may be issued, they will supply it, thus 
saving the librarian much work in ordering from 
many sources. Pamphlets may be selected from 
Vertical File Service, The Adult Study Guide, or 
any of the other pamphlet bibliographies, but can 
be ordered from this one source, Bacon and Wieck 
The advantages are evident. 

Source of pamphlets include the following: 

Adult—Study Guide. A pamphlet research service for 


the adult reader. Service Bureau for Adult Edu 
cation, N.Y. University, 20 Washington Square 
North, N.Y. City. Published 8 times a year. 


Annual subscription $1; 15c a copy. 
Information Service. Department of 
Education, Federal Council of the 
Christ in America, 297 Fourth Ave., 
$2 a year. September issue is 


Research and 
Churches of 
N.Y. City 
always pamphlet 
{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the ‘tlson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.} ° 
' Director, Ireland Indexing Service, El Monte, Cali 
fornia, and author of The Pamphlet File in School, 
College and Public Libraries. Boston, Faxon, 1937, 


number, which gives information on pamphlet series 
etc. Latest issue is September 7, 1940. 

Pamphlet of the Month Club, N.Y., Common Sense 
Book Service, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. $1 for 
six months. 


The Pamphleteer Monthly, a magazine for readers 
authors, and publishers of pamphlets. Pamphlet 
Distributing Co., P.O. Box no. 8, Times Square 
N.Y.C. $2 a year; 20c per copy 

Vertical File Service Catalog. N.Y., Wilson, Service 
basis. 


National, state, and local governments are also 


sources for invaluable pamphlet material, and no 
school library should be without their checklists 
These include the Monthly Catalog of U.S. Public 
Documents, the Weekly List of Selected U.S. Got 
ernment. Publications, and the Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications. Price lists of national gov- 
ernment publications, each subject separate, may 
be obtained free from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments. Each department also issues its own list 
of publications which may be secured on request 


Pamphlet Publishers: Series 


Another important group of sources consists of 
the publishers of the pamphlets themselves, whos« 
advertising lists will be sent upon request. Here 
are found those series of pamphlets which usually 
form the basis of a good pamphlet collection, the 
subjects of which range from those of general in 
terest to more technical and scientific material 
The following issue pamphlets in series which ar¢ 
particularly recommended for first purchase. Ad 
dresses are not included, as all such publications 
may be ordered through Bacon & Wieck. Prices 
are for single copies, and usually are less when 
quantities are ordered: 

Problems 


American Education Press, Inc. (Modern 


Series, 15c) 


Columbia University Press (Builetin of America’s 
town mecting of the air. 10c; Story behind the 
headlines. 10c) 

Columbia University—Teachers college (National 


crisis series. 10c) 
Council for Social Action (Social action. 10c) 


Esto Publishing Co. (Enjoy your museum booklets 


10c) 
Farrar and Rinehart. (Pamphlets on world affairs 
15c) 
Foreign Policy Association. (Headline books ) 


See also National Peace Conference 

Geneva Research Center. (Geneva studies. 40c) 

John Day Co. (John Day pamphlets. 25c) 

Leisure League of America. (Leisure 
books. 25c) 

League for Industrial Democracy. (L.1.D. Pamphlet 
series. $1 per yr.) 

National Association of Manufacturers (Committee 
ports. 5c; You and industry series) 

National Peace Conference (World 
Prices vary 25c-75c) 

New York University Law Quarterly 
temporary law pamphlet series. $1) 


league Littic 


Afttairs books 


Review (Cor 
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Pan American Union (American nation series 53 
Stories of commodities. 5c) 

Paulist Press (Social action series. 5c) 

Pendle Hill (Pendle Hill essays. Prices vary) 

Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (Pollak 
pamphlets. 10c) 

Public Affairs Committee, In« (Public affairs pam 
phlets. 10c) 

Twentieth Century Fund (Public policy bulletins. 5c) 


University 
25c) 
University of Minnesota 
Washington Information 

10c) 


of Chicago Press (Public Policy Pamphlets, 


(Day 
au 


Hour Series) 
Booklets, 


and 
(service 


Press 
Bure 


A list of periodicals will be included in the 


January issue 


Miscellaneous Sources 


As mentioned before, this article is principally 
concerned with sources outside of the regular bib- 
liographical tools, but of course the school librar- 
ian who has these tools available should certainly 
use them to the best possible advantage 





The various periodical indexes—Educat Index 
Occupational Index, et include pamhplets on various 
pertinent subjects 

The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and 
Marion Horton's Buying L Books for Small Librarte 
(Rev. ed., 1940, A.L.A.) also contains good material 
on pages 88-101 

The Publishers Weekly n addition to the pamphlets 
mentioned below the line, now publishes a list of out 
standing pamphlets in the second issue of every month 
This list is particularly recommended 

For material on building the pamphlet collection, the 
bibliography Selected List of References on the Pamphlet 
File, issued by the H. W. Wilson Co., free upon request 

Special Bibliographies 

By means of checking numerous and varied 
publications, there follows a subject list of bib- 
liographies which include pamphlets. To our 
knowledge this is the only list of its kind ever 
assembled, and it should prove valuable. The 
arrangement is according to subject usefulness 

Subject List of Bibliographies 
of Pamphlets 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Annotated Bibliography on Adult Education. Will 
W. Champion, 311 State Bldg Los Angeles, Calif 
free 

Annual Conference of Teachers in Worker's Education 
Annotated list of material for workers’ classes. N.Y 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, 1934 i2p. mim 
10« 

Bibliography for Teachers of Adult Education 
(W.P.A Technical series, Educational circular 
no. 7) Vash., D.C. Works Progress Administra 
tion, Division of Educ Projects, 1938. 

Bibliography of Lists of Free and Inexpensive Aids for 
Teachers of Adults. (W.P.A. Technical series, Com 
munity service circular, no. 3) Wash. D.C Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Admin. 1940. free 

Free and Low Cost Books and Pamphlets for use in 
adult education; checklist. The Amer. Association 
for Adult Educ. 60 E. 42d st. N.Y. free to mem 
bers, 15c to others 

Pell, Orlie. Annotated List of Pamphlet Material for 


Worker's Classes. Americ an Labor Education Service, 


1938. Order from Pamphlet Distributing Co. P.O. 
Box no. 8, Times Square Sta. city. 
Supplement, 1940. 10 
Sources of Free and Near-free Materials Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Works Projects Admin. Union Terminal 
Warehouse Building, 1939. 59p. mimeo. (Out of 
print, but new list to be published in Fall, 1940) 


ARI 
Bibliography on Art and Art Teaching 
nical series, Art circular no. 2) W 
of Women’s and Professional project 
Project, 1938. free 
EDUCATION 
Books, Pamphlets and Publicati 
Retailing, age ge 
Wash. D.C. Office . Education, | 
Agency, 1938. 77p. e€€ 
Segel, David and ievaath B 
Education. (Miscellaneous 
of Education, 1938. 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Willging, Eugene P. Index to 
phlets. St. Paul, Minn., 
1937. 128p. $1.25. (Address 
of Scranton, Scranton, Pa 
Supplement. (Underway 
in supplements 1-3 plus 
CLUB PROGRAMS 
American Assoc 
Publications. 
D.C. 29p 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Consumer Guide Reprints 
sion, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Consumer's Bookshelf. Wash 
Division, Dept. of Agricultur 
Information for Consumers. Consun 
well-Collier Pub. Co., 250 Park 
19p. free 
COUN TRY 
Hurley, 
doors, 
N.Y 
EDUCATION 
Curriculum Materials; free and 
on instruction. (Curriculum 
University, Nashville, Tenr. 
Dawson, Howard A. Teaching 
Schools. (Personal growth leaflet no 
»f Rural Service, National Educat 
1201 16th st., N.W. Wash. D.C. 1 
Findly, Elizabeth. Free and Inexpensive 
annotated bibliography of bibliog: 
of pamphlets and other teaching 
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at small cost. (Curriculum bulletin no. 4) Cu 
ulum Laboratory of University of Oregon, Eugen 
Oregon, 1939 20« 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of Free and Inexpensive Tea 
ng Aids. The author, Box >», On o, Calif 
May 1939 $3 a year; monthly rev eafl 
planned 

National Education Association of the U.S bl 
tions. N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W Was D.¢ 
1940. 4p. (Reprinted from the Journal of tl 
N.E.A. Sept. 1940) 

Quarrie Corporation. Library. A Survey of Sources of 
Free and Inexpensive Materials private report 

from the Quarrie reference library, Chicago 
2d revision. The Corporation, 1937 lip 

Townsend, M. E. and A. G. Stewart. Guide to Study 
Materials for Teachers (Social Science Service 
1936, series 1.) N.Y. Wilson, 1 75< 

FAMILY LIFE 
rican Institute of Family Relatio Publications 
Sale. The Institute, 607 S Hill st. Los Angeles 

Calif 

Bib liography on Family Life Education. (W.P.A. Tech 
ical Series, educational circular no. 8) ‘ash 
D¢ Works Progress Admin Division Educa 
tional Projects, 1938 

GARDENING 

Segar, Gladys. eg = for Gardeners H 

Garden 71:119-27. April 1937 
HEALTH 

Pamphlets_on Communicable Diseases. Wash. D.( 
Works Progress Admin. Prepared by U.S. Pul 
Health Service 

HOBBIES 

Enjoy Leisure Time. N.Y., Reference Service, 194( 
(Guide to inexpensive and free published informa 
tion on more than 60 spare time activities) 20¢ 
Order from The Pamphlet Distributing Co. P.O 
Box no. 8, Times Square Sta. N city 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Where to Find It: a guide to pom education ma 
terials on international relations, pamphlets, posters, 
films ’. National Peace Conference, 8 W. 40th 
St. 1939. 15¢ 
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LABOR PROBLEMS p : : 
Pell, Orlie. Annotated List of Material Dealing with 
the Office Worker and Other White Collar Workers. 
The Woman's Press. Comm. on Clerical Organiza- 
tion, 600 Lentegtee Avenue, N. Y. City, 1935. 12p. 
mimeo. 20c. ith Supplement 25c 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


Harmon Foundation. Publications. The Foundation, 
140 Nassau St. N. Y. 7. free 
ree and Inexpensive mate- 


A Selected omen ed of 
rials on Negro Education. (W.P.A. Technical _ser- 
ies, Educational circular no. 9, revised). Wash. 
D Works Progress Admin., Division of Educa- 
tional Projects, 1938 

PuBLIC AFFAIRS 

Kronenberg, Henry, Rolla Tryon, and Hazen Nutter. 
Pamphlets on Public Affairs for Use in Social Studies 
Classes. (Bulletin, no. 8) National Council for 


Social Studies, 1201 16th st, N.W., Wash. D.C 
1938. 80p. 30c 
U.S. Office of Education. Public Affairs Pamphlets ; 


an index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, eco 


nomic, political, and international affairs. (Bulletin 
1937, no. 3) Wash., Office of Educ. 1937. 85p. 
10c 

——. Supplement no. 1 (Bulletin 1937, no. 3, supp. 
no. 1) Wash. D.C. Office of Educ. 1938. 66p. 
10c 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Murrell, Jesse L., comp. The Program Supplement. 
ard of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
740 Rush st., Chicago, 1938. 15c (A descriptive 
bibliography of inexpensive program material for use 
in young people’s groups) 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
National Council for the Sociai Studies. 
Publications, The Council, 1201 
Wash. D.C., 1940 
Foundation Library. Recent Pamphlets on 
ubjects. (Bulletin no. 130). The Founda- 
. 22d St. N. Y. city, 1935. 20c 


Available 
16th st., 
N.W. 
Russell Sa 
Social 

tion, 130 
VOCATIONS 
Bennett, Wilma. Occupations and Vocational Guid- 
ance: a source list of pamphlet material. N.Y. 
Wilson, 1938. 3d ed. $1.25 
Virginia State Board of Education. Occupational In- 
formation, a source list of pamphlet material. Rich- 
mond, Va. State Bd. of Educ. 1935. 15p. free 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Vocational Guidance. N.Y. Century, 1932. 
(Bibliography of vocational pamphlets, p107-36) 





THE CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 329) 


Publishers come in for a ribbing for their old 
fashioned publicity ideas in an article by Marie 
De Montalvo entitled “They Talk To Them- 
selves,” Publishers’ Weekly, Oct. 12, 1940. The 
article is stimulating and offers constructive ideas. 


* *+ *&* # 


me the life of this column, we have made 
a good friend of a lady in Beloit, Kansas—Vera 
A. Pearson, Librarian of the Port Library. And 
during these years Miss Pearson has been sending 
us book marks, sentiments printed on small 
colored slips, reports, handbooks, booklists, and 
the other paraphernalia of publicity in a small 
public library—all of it printed in her Library, 
on her own press, by the lady herself. Her latest 
communication argues well for the bookmark: 

We have our people up to the place now where they 
actually READ our publicity as a usual thing. Two 
“tough age’’ boys took bookmarks one day, eagerly 
scanning the sentiment on same. One nudged the other 
on the elbow and asked in an audible whisper: 
“What's your’n hey?”’ 

* *¢ * «& 


“If I were a dictator, I should make universities 
what they were originally—collections of books, 
not stadia or palatial dormitories. For those who 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


could not go to college, I should see to it that 
every town had its library, with ample funds for 
the purchase of new publications and its attendants 
the most highly paid of civil servants. I should 
take special care that those persons who devoted 
their lives to the supremely important work of 
keeping open the doors of truth should be 
lavishly rewarded with honors and emoluments. 
I should make the title of ‘Librarian’ the most 
envied in the state, and this would be simple 
justice, for he is the guardian of our most precious 
possession.” 
HowarD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
In The Chicago Daily News 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing li 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stam self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do not noes to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for prom J in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution.’” 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


Unless 


CLEVELAND public lib 
*Foreign affairs are your affairs 6p ‘40 5c 
40 plus. The older worker 6p ‘40 5c 
*Machine shop 4p ‘40 5c 
*Making your own job! How to make work 
and money meet 4p ‘40 Sc 


ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
*The cook's shelf 6p ‘40 3c 
*High roads to reading 11p ‘40 3c 
*World War II 20p ‘40 mimeo 7c 
*You saw it in the movies Movie list No. 2 
4p '40 3c 


INDIANAPOLIS public lib—business branch 
Books on accounting 8p °39 
Filing guides 1p 38 
For the salesmanager 1p ‘40 
Recent books on factory management 4p ‘39 


New YorK MUNICIPAL REFERENCE lib 
New York City 4p '40 mimeo 20c 
Psychologist Sp "40 mimeo 20c 


NEWARK public lib 
*Association of American railroads. Railway 
literature for young people 31p ‘40 ed 
*Books girls like 2p '40 
Have you forgotten that you live on a star? 
lp *40 
Masterpieces of art 3p ‘40 
Presenting two on the aisle 3p ‘40 
*Speaking in public 1p ‘40 
Welding; Oxy-acetylene and electric 1p ‘40 
QUEENSBORO public lib 
*Cross-currents. Outstanding non-fiction of 
general interest, 1939-1940 4p ‘40 multi 
114c 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are en wage of The Wilson 
< 


Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 


Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Briefs o) 


LORA KAPLAN’S Noble~ prize 

charts, indexes, sketches, is obtainable from 
the compiler at 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Junior Members Round Table 
is engaged in a compilation of local indexes. 
Because of the importance of this project to 
reference librarians I have asked the project's 
chairman, Norma Olin Ireland, to prepare a state- 
ment for this column in January. Incidentally, 
the Ireland Indexing Service will do a great deal 
to improve the referability of books by providing 
them with good indexes. The Service office 
which is located at 433 E. Valley View Street, 
Altadena, California, maintains a staff of librar- 
ian-indexers who specialize particularly in the in- 
dexing of academic works and dissertations. 
The proposed Encyclopedia of Library Science and 
Practice by Charles H. Hastings of the Library of 
Congress would fill a read professional need. 
Charles F. Cosnell, Chairman of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America, is 
seeking expressions of opinion on the usefulness 
of Indexing to Latin American books. ... The 
Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs for 
the year 1939 is now in preparation. It is priced 
at $8 and consists of approximately 700 pages. 


winners: 


Reference Book of the Month 


HARPER'S TOPICAL CONCORDANCE. Compiled 


by Charles R. Joy. N.Y. Harper & Brothers, 
1940. 478p. $3.95. 

Scope: 25,000 texts. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by 2100 topics. 


This is the concordance for reference work. If 
you are about to replace a worn copy of Cruden, 
Strong, Young, or any of the older standbys, don’t 
until you have investigated this new one. 

It differs fundamentally on one point. Instead 
of listing texts by words it lists texts by thoughts 
or topics. If your bias favors word listing con- 
sider these common sense advantages. When one 
wants to locate a Bible passage one wants a text 
dealing with a certain thought rather than with a 
certain word. It so happens frequently that the 
word is a clue to the thought. But frequently 
not. If one looked in the conventional concord- 
ance for a text on honesty under the word he 
would most certainly miss Deuteronomy 25:13, 
“Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a 
great and a little.” 


Further, many modern terms do not appear in 
the Bible although the thoughts they represent 
certainly do. How can one possibly hope to locate 
them with the old-style word concordance? But 
with this new concordance one can be as modern 
as he has a mind to and find the Bible passage to 
fit. 

If there is still any doubt in your mind about 
the usefulness of this concordance over others ex- 
amine the topics in their alphabetic sequence. 
Under each entry you will find the full line, not 
an abbreviation that forces you to refer to the 
Bible itself, a citation, and a series of intelligently 
selected ‘‘see also’’ references. 

Eliminated are many valueless texts, entries for 
such insignificant words as Another, As, Before, 
and all proper names. Striking is the vastly im- 
proved page appearance and the excellent type 
face employed. 

This is not only recommended for first purchase 
in all school, college, and public libraries, but it 
is herewith nominated as the reference book of 
the month. 


The Junior College 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES. Ed. by Walter 
Crosby Eells. Washington, D.C. American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940. 585p. $3.50 

Scope: 494 accredited institutions, their personnel, 

equipment, curricula, organizations, history, etc. 

Arranged: Pt. 1, educational background; pt. 2, insti- 

tutional exhibits, alphabetical; pt. 3, appendices on 
organizations, indices-general, institutional, personal. 


In 1940 nearly 600 junior colleges enrolled 
nearly 200,000 students. Except for the directory 
published by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges there was no guide to these institutions. 
With the aid of the Carnegie Corporation, there- 
fore, the American Council on Education under- 
took to prepare a companion volume to American 
colleges and universities. Walter Crosby Eells, 
executive secretary of the junior college organiza- 
tion, and already well known to librarians for his 
sterling work with the cooperative standards for 
secondary schools was chosen editor. 

Under these auspices the resulting volume 
could hardly be less than an intelligently and ex- 
pertly prepared reference tool. But actually it is 
much more. American junior colleges will bear 
careful reading from cover to cover. Part 1 is the 
best compact discussion of the junior college and 
its problem in print. It is required reading for 
junior college librarians. 

Part 2 presents the 494 colleges in the approxi- 
mate pattern of American colleges and universities. 
For each institution the following information is 
given: name, location, type and control, accredita- 
tion, history, calendar, requirements for admission 
and graduation, fees and other expenses, staff 
(number, sex, and degrees), recent educational 
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developments, greatest problem, graduation, enroll- 
ment classification, curriculum, extension work, 
radio, library, publications, student aid, finances, 
buildings and grounds, chief administrative officers. 

The library information includes building, seat- 
ing capacity, total number of volumes, number 
added in 1938-39, number of current periodicals 
received, budget for 1939-40, exclusive of salaries. 

Information on the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
and a directory of junior college organizations will 
prove useful. There are also classified lists of 
junior colleges by nature of student body, auspices, 
and organizational features. The three indexes 
will add much to referability. 

This is certainly a basic reference book not only 
for junior college libraries, but for public, univer- 
sity, and especially school libraries. 


“We're In The Army Now’ 


THE ARMY WAy, a thousand pointers for new 
soldiers collected from officers and men of the 
U.S. Army. By Philip Wylie and William W. 
Muir; foreword by Major General James G. Har- 
bord (Retired). N.Y. Farrar & Rinehart, inc., 
c.1940. 96p. $1. 


“21 To 35"; what the draft and army training 
mean to you. By William H. Baumer, Jr., and 
Sidney F. Griffin. N.Y. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
143p. $1. 


MILITARY Basic Course; simplified instruction. 
By Frank X. Cruikshank, with preface and edi- 
torial supervision by W. H. Oury. Chicago, A. C 
McClurg & Co., c.1940. 450p. $1. 

These are timely reference books. The first, 
pocket size (7”), is a straight-from-the-shoulder, 
journalistically written guide to behavior in camp 
from the day you arrive. The second, magazine 
size (11”), is the work of two West Point in- 
structors and presents the same information as well 
as a good deal more about the present draft in an 
academic, dignified style. The third is the seventh 
edition of a standard manual. All have a place in 
the reference collection. 

The Army Way is inspirational in a hard-boiled 
sort of a way. Army men and recruits anxious to 
get along will appreciate the sound, common sense 
advice it contains about intangibles such as morale 
and about tangibles such as personal hygiene, ex- 
penses, clothes, food, entertainment. Some topic 
headings that are revealing: salutes, pay, the rifle 
and its care, if you're sick, dishwashing, typical 
meals, sample instructions for barracks sleeping, 
treatment of phony complaints, penalties, and pro- 
motion. A final section describes the branches of 
service, summarizes, and incorporates last-minute 
information on the present draft. 


21 to 35 could take its place with any good 
college guide book. It presents an orderly descrip- 
tion of the selective service system, the army, and 
your service in it. Especially valuable for refer- 
ence are the tabular presentations of such infor- 
mation as requirement rates per 1,000 men of 
various military and occupational specialists, their 
occurence, and most of the specialists needed. 
Charts also are used effectively to show army or- 
ganization. The appendix includes a copy of the 
form each draftee will fill out. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Military Basic Course is a detailed manual de 
scribing nearly every function and duty of the 
soldier largely in catechism form. Numerous dia- 
grams, line drawings, problems and even musical 
scores for each of the calls make this the complete 
guide to military training. Successive sections deal 
with military history and policy, national defense, 
arms of the infantry, organization of infantry units, 
military courtesy, map reading, the rifle, the in- 
fantry pack, tent drill, combat principles, drill 
regulations, drill for units with motor, anti-aircraft 
measures, etc. 

No reference library should be without these 
three volumes. 


Guide to Curriculum Materials 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATI 
GRADES. Comp. by Eloise Rue. Chicago, Ameri 
can Library Association, 1940. 495p. $4 

Scope: 20,000 entries under 3,000 subjects from 120 

books suitable for grades 4-6. 

Arranged: Alphabetic by subject. 


This is the companion volume to the Subject 
index to readers. It provides an excellent refet 
ence tool for teacher, librarian, curriculum re 
visionist. By using course of study headings 
wherever possible the educational worker is espe 
cially likely to use it. 

The 1200 books selected for indexing include 
both text and trade titles. There is a minimum 
of what we call standard reference books presum 
ably because these are usually well indexed in 
themselves. None of the school encyclopedias, 
yearbooks, atlases have been included, and very 
few of the handbooks, directories, or serials 

Further omissions to be noted are grammar and 
composition texts, mathematics, except as it re- 
lates to other subjects, poetry and plays, except as 
they appear in books indexed, and local history 
and geography unless they are found in widely 
used texts. Biographical material is not included 
extensively. Literature has been confined to se- 
lected folklore collections, outstanding translations, 
and such examples as are found in the best general 
readers. All of these limitations are intelligently 
conceived and contribute directly to better curricu- 
lum relation. 


The difficult problem of grading has been 
handled by designating a three-grade span in 
most instances. Symbols for pictures, handicraft, 
and “good for identification’’ will be appreciated. 
For a distinguished format credit is due Harold 
English, A.L.A.’s competent book designer. 

Indispensable in the school reference collection 


Who Was Who in America 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wheeler Preston 


N.Y. Harper & Brothers Publishers, c.1940 
1147p. $7.50. 
Scope: 5,257 notables not now living from colonial 


times to the present. 
Arranged: Alphabetically. 


The biographies themselves are bare, formal 
outlines which include full name, dates, birth, 
parentage, education, occupations, marriage, activi- 
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ties, achievement, death, publications (not always 
a complete list), and a short bibliography. 

Representative names in literature, government, 
science, army and navy, art, industry, education, 
church, drama and music, law, reform and philan- 
thropy, and agriculture provide a good selection 
of biographies. None is at present living although 
Senator Borah and other notables who died during 
the first half of 1940 have been entered. Senator 
Lundeen who crashed to death in September is not 
included. 

Non-Americans like Enrico Caruso who contrib- 
uted to American life have been entered. There 
is noticeable also a generous definition of great- 
ness in the inclusion of Lydia Pinkham as well as 
a broad definition of activities that helped make 
the nation in the presence of Will Rogers and 
Knute Rockne among those who have made Amer- 
ican history. The total number of women cited is 
248, less than 5% of the total. 

Any library evaluation of this reference work 
should be based on a comparison with existing 
tools. The total number of entries is one third 
the D.A.B.’s 15,000 and one sixth the N.C.A.B.’s 
30,000, but of course there is no comparison in 
relative costs. Perhaps a fairer comparison is with 
the D.N.B.’s epitome volume which condenses all 
of the 30,000 biographies in the large set, by pre- 
senting only one fourteenth of each sketch. A 
similar task done for the D.A.B. would have re- 
sulted in three times the number of entries here 
provided. 

Since the sketches themselves are skeleton in 
content at least one important criterion must be 
the total number of names included. This is not 
large judged by comparisons made. Nor do the 
data provided go far beyond facts provided in the 
biographical reference tools available or even in 
the biographical sections of our unabridged dic- 
tionaries, except in one respect—bibliographies 
These short, carefully selected lists of reference 
will prove exceedingly helpful in reference work. 

There is no question this volume will prove 
useful in school, public, and college reference 
work. It will supplement Who's Who in America 
effectively but it in turn will have to be supple 
mented by various reference tools for information 
about some 20,000 American notables not included 


Handbook of Correspondence Schools 


HoME Stupy BLuE Book. Comp. by J. §S 
Noffsinger. Washington, D.C. National Home 
Study Council, 1941. 31p. apply. 

Scope Directory of 45 approved home study schools 

with offerings 

Arranged Alphabetically by school and _ subjects 

offered. 


Last year three quarters of a million students, 
mostly adults, enrolled in home study courses. So 
significant a part of our educational system has 
this method of learning become that other agencies 
are now cooperating. For example, under the 
Benton Harbor plan public high schools are now 
providing supervised study periods for fulfilling 
the assignments. 

To protect ambitious people from deception and 
imposition the National Home Study Council was 
formed in 1926. It evaluates home study pro- 
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grams, rates schools, and formulates standards 
The Council also publishes this directory which is 
now in its ninth edition. Because the Blue Book 
includes an appraisal of home study courses in 
general, a discussion of cooperation with other 
agencies, a description of the Council’s work, the 
standards for home study schools, and a directory 
of approved schools it has great possibilities for 
reference in both school and public libraries. The 
subject index enables one to see at a glance which 
reputable schools offer home study courses in ad- 
vertising, air conditioning, blue print reading, etc 


Student Guide to Social Sciences 


SOCIAL SCIENCE REFERENCES. Comp. by Emil 
Greenberg. N.Y. New York University Book- 
store, 18 Washington Place, 1940. 22p 
(planographed) $.15. 

Scope: 30 essential reference tools for social science 

students. 

Arranged: Im use sequence pt. 1, lists 11 essential 

titles, <nd pt. 2, lists 19 special sources; author, 

subject, title indexes. 


This is particularly significant for college refer- 
ence. One may differ on titles included or 
omitted, the exact sequence in consultation, or 
even the definition of the scope of the social sci- 
ences, but this is of secondary importance. The 
important point is that Mr. Greenberg has not 
compiled a bibliography in a vacuum in the way 
so many of our lists of tools are prepared. He has 
presented his items in the order experience indi 
cates students demand aid in fulfilling social sci- 
ence classroom assignments. To that extent M1 
Greenberg has shown the way in special subject 
reference methodology. Let us hope that similar 
lists will be compiled for other fields 


TICTITIVEC 
FUGITIVES 

are reference questions still unanswered. If you 

can answer them or if you have fugitives of your 


own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Answered 


31. So many librarians answered this one that I may 
have failed to acknowledge all of the contribu 
tions. Flora Prince, librarian, Public Library 
DeQueen, Arkansas is due such an acknowledg« 
ment. Mrs. Prince also contributed to 22 


New 


64. Interest is the soul of will. A reader in the 
Bridgeton, N.J. Free Public Library wants to 
use it in some P.T.A. work and would like to 


giv its source. ‘‘As a child she saw it on a 
bust (whose of course she doesn’t know) in a 
music studio,’’ writes Grace Leonard Todd, libra 


ian, and sponsor of this fugitive 


65. Mary H. Falt, reference librarian of the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H., writes ‘‘one 
of our professors wants the source and wording of 
a quotation which he thinks may have been 
entitled “Inscription for a library.’’ He does not 
know the first line, but the next part goes some 
thing like this: 


I who lack bread and sup 
Come to you with my platte: 
Run to you with my cup. 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman’s Column 


HE JMRT in the ‘next few months plans to 

establish a duplicate exchange service. In 
recent years a growing interest in the distribution 
and disposal of duplicate periodical and book 
stock has been observed and the need for such 
a clearing house has long been felt in the A.L.A. 
The encouragement we received from the A.L.A. 
Serials Section at the May meeting, as a result of 
our appointment of a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of the proposed exchange system, 
was extremely significant as a reflection of pro- 
fessional interest in this JM undertaking. Added 
emphasis to this problem was given when the 
Agricultural Libraries Section devoted the major 
portion of its meeting at the A.L.A. Cincinnati 
conference to a symposium on the handling and 
exchange of its duplicates. Two other subsections 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries have also shown concern in the exchange 
of duplicate material in the past year or so. 

Briefly, the plan of organization as tentatively 
considered to date is this. Because of the far 
reaching scope of such an undertaking, it was 
decided for the present to limit the exchange 
service to the member libraries of the University 
Libraries subsection of the A-C.R.L. It was 
decided that the initial effort would be confined 
to the exchange of duplicate serials. Lists in 
specific subject fields, such as psychology, eco- 
nomics, geology, etc., will be compiled and dis- 
tributed to the co-operating libraries for checking 
either monthly or bi-monthly, depending on the 
time necessary to prepare and circulate these lists. 
It is hoped that the preliminary details of the 
service will proceed rapidly, and that the first 
list will be distributed sometime in February or 
March. 

Until the service has proven its worth the 
Junior Members are going to endeavor to under- 
write the necessary costs of operation. 

After the exchange service has been successfully 
introduced in the university field, it is hoped that 
other Junior Member subcommittees will be 
formed to organize such facilities in other types 
of libraries, and that the service will be further 
expanded to include the listing of books and 
pamphlets. 

The present committee will be under the chairmanship 
of Maxine Hegland, of the Stanford University Library. 
She will be assisted by: Marietta Daniels, Washington 
University Library, St. Louis, Missouri; Carl Frommbherz, 
Columbia University Library, New York; Hans Muller, 
Chicago Graduate School of Librarianship, Chicago, 
Illinois; Donald Wasson, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Junior Member volunteer representatives from 
the staffs of the contributing libraries will be 
asked to devote an hour or two of their own 
time each week in the preparation of lists of the 
duplicate materials approved by their superiors 
for distribution. We must prove the worth of 


* Material submitted for publication should be 
addressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative 
and ‘‘co-ordinator’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, N.J. 


this exchange system and convince the library 
administrator that the advantages to be gained 
from this type of service demands its incorpora- 
tion into the routine frame work of the acquisition 
department. 

As National Chairman of the JMRT, I sincerely 
believe that the proposed exchange project will 
provide an excellent opportunity for Junior Mem 
bers to perform a*valuable service for the library 
profession. The co-operation of every available 
JM working in University libraries is urged so 
that we may prove that we are capable and 
willing to put into operation in the A.C.R.L. an 
exchange system which has proven so beneficial 
in the Medical Library Association and in the 
Special Library Association. It should provide a 
worthwhile source of experience and knowledge 
to the librarian assisting in this phase of acquisi- 
tion into the routine frame work of acquisition 


A Local Index Completed 


“Local Indexes in Pennsylvania Libraries,” 
compiled by the Juniors of that state appeared 
in the fall quarterly issue of Pennsylvania Library 
and Museum Notes. An excellent piece of work 
has been the result, one for which the Pennsyl- 
vania Junior should be heartily congratulated, 
and something to serve as a definite example and 
a stimulant to those other groups engaged in this 
important work. 





The personnel of the Local Indexes Committee this 
year consists of the following: Robert S. Alv rock 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; I 
Bejarano, New York Public Library; Mary E. Brindley, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Ruth B 
Ferguson, State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Mary Focke, Public Library, South Ben 
Indiana; Willard Heaps, School of Library Service 
Columbia University, New York; Ruth Yarnell St 





3085 St. George Street, Los Angeles, California; Edr 


Providence, 


Worthington, Brown University Library, 
Rhode Island. 
The committee is under the very capable ch 





ship of Norma Olin Ireland, 915 South Arden 
El Monte, California. 


Historian 

Clara M. Morley, of the Buffalo Public Library, 
is the new JMRT historian. In her capacity as 
archivist she is entrusted with the collection of 
newspaper clippings, announcements of meetings, 
reprints of articles, anything and everything relat 
ing to JMRT activities. The attention of mem 
bers is called to the necessity of placing the name 
of the historian on the mailing list so that when- 
ever copy appears in print, either of the news, 
periodical, or mimeographic form it can be sent 
for her file. 


Program At Mid-Winter Meeting 


At the A.L.A. Mid-winter meeting in Chicago, 
December 27th through the 30th, an informal 
luncheon and an evening program have been 
scheduled for the Junior Members, on Saturday, 
December 28th. 
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Never was the Christmas message of peace and 
good will more pertinent and full of meaning 
than it is this year. The chairman and officers of 
the JMRT extend to the Junior Members and to 
all the members of the A.L.A. their best wishes 
for a merry Christmas, and a successful New 
Year. 

JOHN M. CONNOR 


Splinters From The Round Table 


Our national chairman, John M. Connor, on 
October 24th spoke to the Connecticut JMRT at 
their organization meeting in the Willimantic 
Model School. The following day he participated 
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in the Fall meeting of the New Jersey JMRT 
held in Madison. 

The Minnesota Juniors are about to embark on 
a survey of salaries in their state. 

Junior Members who attended the San Fran- 
cisco A.L.A. conference will remember their 
charming hostess, Mrs. Marie Wild, at the open 
house sessions in the Empire Hotel. The news 
has reached us that Mrs. Wild, of the Oakland 
Public Library, has been elected Chairman of 
the California JMRT for the year 1940-41. 

At the October meeting of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion at Burlington the JMRT elected as officers: Helen 
M. Stevens, Ericson Public Library, Boone, chairman; 
Helen White, Sioux City Public Library, secretary; and 
Sarah Dawson, Des Moines Public Library, treasurer. 


PEDALLING TO ADVENTURE 
By Dorothea M. Fox * 


Have you ever taken a bicycle trip? ‘TRAVEL 
AMERICA YEAR, 1940" gave this librarian a 
brand new idea for a vacation. 

Why not thoroughly explore your own com- 
munity first, and then move on to wider fields? 
These suggestions of romantic, inexpensive, and 
shoe-string means of conveyances for holiday 
jaunts or vacation plans are suitable for the 
younger librarians whose funds are meager, but 
whose zest for adventure may lead them to the 
quiet country lanes of towns and villages in 
search of the true America. 

After preparing a publicity display of tempting 
and arresting suggestions for canoe trips in the 
Lake countries, hiking trips through the eastern 
mountains, and automobile trips through the 
jagged American Rockies, this librarian was 
inspired to set out on her little nickel-plated steed 
to see the historical spots along the Mississippi. 
The lovely Middle Western section of the United 
States along the Great Father of Waters proved 
to have many beautiful spots of scenic beauty as 
well as historical interest. 


* Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Chairman, 
Iowa JMRT 1939-40 and the author of Pedalling to 
Adventure to be printed by the Torch Press in complete 


form very soon. 





PRELUDE TO AUTHORSHIP 


So eastward from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, over 
the military highway with a brief stop at the 
Trappist monastery New Melleray Abbey, she 
pedalled on her way to Dubuque, the Catholic 
city that is the oldest permanent settlement in 
Iowa, named for Julian Dubuque, the ‘‘first white 
man in Iowa,” whose grave overlooks the Great 
River. 

From Dubuque, the young librarian and her 
three-geared bicycle boarded the S. S. “Chief 
Black Hawk,” as guest of the Elk Boat Line, 
cruising north along the river through the 
numerous locks and dams which the United 
States Government has built. All along the way 
there were reminders of the early fur trading 
days of the middle west when Colonel H. L. 
Dousman of Prairie du Chien was the able fur 
agent of John Jacob Astor. She lingered awhile 
in the old city of forts and furs, to see Villa 
Louis, Dousman’s home, and Fort Crawford 
where Doctor William Beaumont, a young 
surgeon, carried on his startling studies in diges- 
tion. Called upon to treat one Alexis St. Martin, 
who had a gunshot wound in his side, he found 
that the wound healed without closing up, ex- 
posing to view the operations of the stomach 
in its digestive functions. Doctor Beaumont 
through his observations of the patient was able 
for the first time to observe the workings of the 
human stomach. Strange to relate St. Martin 
lived for more than fifty years after the accident. 

Continuing past Victory Island, we saw where 
the noble Chief Black Sparrow Hawk made his 
last stand with his band of half-starved Indians 
when they were caught between the cross fire of 
a land force and the crew of a government supply 
ship. On to La Crosse, the final destination. Of 
interest to the traveler was the steamer and river 
lore, marine rules, geologic formation of rock and 


the river bed. 


Yes, Pedalling to Adventure will interest the 
public or school librarian as well as the high 
school student and inculcate a love of the great- 
out-of-doors; there is the freedom of rhythmic 
cycling; there is a jauntiness and carefree sporti- 
ness of life, and above all there is instilled a 
love of State and Country. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. ]} 


[Special 


A Library Course For Freshmen 


COLLEGE library has a special clientele 

composed of students and faculty that uses 
the library for study and research. The library 
aims to be adequate in all subjects included in the 
college curriculum, but adequacy of resources 
means nothing unless those resources are used in- 
telligently. 

Suffolk is a part-time school. Most of our stu- 
dents are self-supporting and many have full-time 
jobs. Students who work from nine to five and 
then go to school from six to nine four evenings 
a week must certainly make the most of theit 
study time if they are to accomplish anything. It 
is highly important that they learn to locate books 
quickly and use them intelligently. 

In the past members of the library staff have 
given personal instruction to students whenever 
possible. Without waiting to be asked, they have 
offered help whenever they saw a student who 
seemed to be “lost,’’ or one who was having diff- 
culty finding a book or using a library tool. 
Suffolk Library is entirely open stack, and all parts 
of the reading room and stacks are visible from 
either the charging desk or the reference desk, so 
this method seemed to reach all users of the |i- 
brary. However, it didn’t reach the students who 
needed it most. Many students stay away from 
the library because they don’t know how to use it 
and these are the ones who really need instruction. 

“What to do about it’’ was the subject of many 
a discussion with members of the Library Com- 
mittee and other faculty members, and plans were 
finally made for a course of four lectures to be 
given by the Librarian. These lectures were to be 
compulsory for all college freshmen. As it was 
impossible to schedule extra classes, the teachers 
of freshman subjects agreed to give up one lecture 
each, and to bring their students to the Library 
for that seventy-five minute period. (After the 
lectures got under way, upper classmen and law 
students were frequent guests.) A five lecture 
course in legal bibliography was given to all law 
school freshmen by one of the law professors. 

Faculty members had not been agreed on what 
the average college student needed to know about 
books. Some thought the real trouble was that 
few students knew how to study; others stressed 
the need for instruction in the use of catalogs, in- 
dexes, bibliographies, etc. Two or three suggested 
a semester course on the history and development 
of books and printing. 

Well, I tried to include these subjects and sev- 
eral others. The first lecture was rather general. 
Library regulations were explained, and the stu- 
dents were shown how to apply for college and 
public library cards. The Library of Congress 
classification was explained, and the author nota- 


tion. The physical make-up of a book was de- 
scribed, and frequently used abbreviations were 
defined. Finally the students were shown around 
the Library, and the location of reference books, 
reserved books, and special collections such as the 
journalism clipping file or ‘morgue’ pointed out. 

Lecture #2 was a lesson on reference books. 
After a definition of terms and about ten minutes 
spent tracing the development of reference books 
from Aristotle down, specific books were dis- 
cussed. The principal encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
bibliographies, handbooks, etc. were described, and 
important differences explained. Each student was 
assigned a topic to investigate. 

“How to study” was the subject of the third 
lecture. Few students really know how to get 
down to work and study intelligently and effi- 
ciently. A convenient, well-lighted place to work, 
a regular time and definite routine for study will 
quickly show results. Several different methods of 
taking notes of lectures and reading assignments 
were described. 

Sometimes when a freshman has to write a 
paper on an unfamiliar subject he is at a loss as 
to how to begin, so in this lecture a sample as- 
signment was carefully worked out. All available 
sources of information were consulted, and a 
working bibliography was made. The basic forms 
for footnotes and bibliographic entries were illus- 
trated. 

Books and printing were the subjects of the 
final library lecture. From the Stone Age to the 
present day in seventy-five minutes sounds a little 
difficult, and of course it was impossible to do 
more than outline the history and development of 
books, and show examples of the work of some of 
the printers. 

A library assignment was required of all fresh- 
men, a 1500 word paper on some subject con- 
nected with writing, printing, or bookmaking. No 
specific subjects were assigned, but a list of sug- 
gested topics was posted on the bulletin board. 
Interesting papers were written on such subjects 
as lithography, paper making, William Caxton, 
phonetic writing, book binding, and many others 

Since the purpose of the library assignment was 
to demonstrate ability to use the library, all pos- 
sible sources of information in our library had to 
be consulted in the preparation of the paper. A 
tentative bibliography of all materials consulted 
was attached to each paper. These were written 
on 3” x5” cards, and in the proper bibliographic 
form. The final bibliography was considered a 
part of the article, and was passed in also. 


Arrangements were made to have the library as- 
signment accepted as an English assignment, so 
the freshmen didn’t object to it at all. The results 
of the library lectures have been very interesting. 
The number of first-year students using the library 
every day is about twenty-five per cent above last 
years total. I believe that the quality of work 
will be higher, too, although it is too early to tell 
yet. At least the quality of study is higher. 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


Open Forum 


Open Forum on 

the county library's use of lay groups by 
presenting an answer to Fanny T. Taber's article, 
“What price volunteers?” The answer is by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman of the Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, Library Mr. 
Lindeman: 


E are continuing our 


Commission 


Since I am a believer in volunteer service in 
connection, not merely with libraries, but wherever 
professionals come in contact with the public, 
I have been asked to reply to Miss Taber's article, 
printed in the November issue. 

If, as she states, volunteers have been eliminated 
from all libraries those operating on a 
county basis, then I say so much the worse for 
these other libraries; then I say that county 
libraries are still maintaining a democratic relation- 
ship with the people who read the books and pay 
the ultimate bill. But, I do not care to prolong 
an argument which may, in fact, be erroneously 
stated. I suspect that what Miss Taber objects 
to is not volunteers in libraries, but poor volun- 
teers who attempt to perform the same functions 
as the professional librarian but on a lower level 
of competency. This constitutes a misconception 
of the role of the layman in relation to profes- 


except 


sional services. Volunteers who displace pro- 
fessionals have misconceived their function. A 
county library custodian is not a_ professional 


librarian, nor does he or she so construe his or 
her function. True, 
mediaries between the professional librarian and 
the readers, but all of the genuinely professional 
aspects of the service are performed by the trained 
librarian. The custodian knows the local people 
better than the official librarian can 
them and her main task is to interpret the people 
to the professional. The fact that the custodian 
also performs the mechanical function of distribut- 
ing the books which are furnished by the central 
library is incidental; the important fact is that 
there is in every neighborhood a resident person 
who becomes the local symbol for books and for 


custodians do act as inter- 


ever know 


reading. 

I do not understand Miss Taber 
when she implies that county libraries have not 
fulfilled their promises. If a qualitative standard 
could be employed, I should be willing to wager 
that 


what means 


more true progress in useful purposeful 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman 


reading may be put to the credit of county li 
braries than to the highly-professionalized urban 
libraries. I do not want libraries to 
become like city libraries. I hope they 
never become so impersonal. But this is not to 
say that I am opposed to more and better pro 

librarians. The better 
will be their understanding 
Democracy it is never safe to allow too great a 
gap between the professional and the people. I! 
wish our county, for example, could afford to 
employ five instead of two professional librarians, 
but if this were to be brought about, I should 
also desire that there should be an equal expan 
sion of service. I can see no 
way of preventing the growth of little professional 
bureaucracies, the surest means of undermining 
Democracy. Miss Taber that 
“real’’ library service can only be achieved when 
all the functions related to libraries are performed 
by trained, professional personnel. On the con 
trary, I insist that “real” library service comes into 
existence when there is a maximum of collabora 
tion between professional librarians, volunteers, 
and the citizens who read the books and pay the 


bills 


county 
will 


fessional they are the 


deeper that in a 


volunteer other 


seems to insist 
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What do you think about this matter of lay 
participation? We hope you will send yous 
reactions as soon as possible to the Section Chair 
man. Another reply, by Helen E. Vogleson, 
librarian of the Los Angeles County Library, 


will appear in the January issue 


A reprint of the Section proceedings at the 
Conference has been made. It 
Institute talks of Harvey Walker 
Paul Wager, and summaries of the talks by E. ¢ 
Drummond Jones. It 
obtained by sending thirty-five cents to the Section 


Cincinnati con- 


tains the and 


Lindeman and may be 


Chairman or Secretary. 


It is hoped that members of the section who 
are attending the midwinter A.L.A. conference 
will plan to meet for dinner on Friday evening 
to discuss informally plans for the Boston meeting 


in June. 








Ads A. 


NOTES 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Midwinter Conference 


HE Midwinter Conference of the A.L.A. will 

convene December 27 to 30 in Chicago at 
the Drake Hotel. In addition to two sessions of 
the A.L.A. Council and closed meetings of Boards 
and Committees, the following groups plan meet- 
ings: Acquisition Department Heads of Research 
Libraries Round Table; American Association of 
Library Schools; American Library Institute; As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries and 
its College Libraries, Reference Libraries, Libraries 
of Teacher Training Institutions, and University 
Libraries Section; Junior Members Round Table; 
League of Library Commissions; Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries; Public Relations Commit- 
tee; School Libraries Section; Trustees Section. 

Luncheons are planned by Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools, Round Table for Work with 
Teachers and School Administrators, and School 
Libraries Section. The following groups are plan- 
ning dinner meetings: Association of Research 
Libraries, American Library Institute, League of 
Library Commissions, and Trustees Section. 

Sessions of the Council will be held Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons, December 28 and 29. 

The General Session of the A.C.R.L. is featur- 
ing two speeches on accrediting by A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Executive Secretary of the North Central 
Association, and A. F. Kuhlman. Louis Shores 
will discuss “Establishing Standards for College 
Library Salaries, Budget, and Staff.” “Values and 
Dangers of Standard Book and Periodical Lists for 
College Libraries” will be the topic of a talk by 
Charles F. Gosnell. 

The College Reference Libraries Section will 
feature book selection and reading guidance with 
the following speakers: Mortimer Taube, Theo- 
dore E. Norton, and A. Beatrice Young. 


“Activities of a Scientific Reference Library’’ 
will be the subject of a talk by J. Christian Bay 
at the Reference Libraries Section meeting. Other 
speakers will be Luther H. Evans, Harry M. 
Lydenberg, and Hilmuth Bay. 


The Saturday morning session of the School 
Libraries Section will be devoted to reports and 
discussions on the Joint Reorganization Plan for 
the proposed Division to include the three bodies 
now working with children and young people in 
schools and public libraries. The effect of the 
national defense program upon school administra- 
tion will also be discussed. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Carl H. Milam, the executive secretary, was 
designated by the Executive Board to represent the 


A.L.A. on the Coordinating Committee on Educa 
tion and National Defense, which is composed of 
representatives of national education associations 


Flora Belle Ludington, librarian, Williston 
Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, and 
Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, atended meetings of the 
Ninth Educational Conference held in New York 
City October 31 and November 1, as A.L.A. repre 
sentatives. 


Library Extension 


The Executive Board, at its meeting in Chicago 
on October 9, 1940, passed the following resolu 
tion: 

“That in this time of national emergency 
the Executive Board reaffirm its conviction 
that the extension and equalization of library 
opportunity on a national scale in the United 
States is and must remain a major concern of 
the American Library Association. 

“Current experience shows that modern 
warfare is not so much a struggle with lethal! 
weapons as with spiritual and intellectual 
ones. 

“It is of prime importance to the national 
defense of this country that not only the in 
dividuals directly engaged in defense activi 
ties, but all citizens have access to books for 
reading, study and training. To leave forty- 
seven million individuals in the United States 
and Canada without library service is to 
weaken our national armor.’ 


Canadian Library Consultants 


The Executive Board authorized the President 
to appoint an advisory committee of Canadian 
librarians. Its duties are: 

(1) to make themselves available as con- 
sultants on any matter affecting Canadian li- 
brary interests and the A.L.A.; (2) to con 
sider as an informal committee how A.L.A 
can be made more useful to Canadian librar- 
ians and libraries; and (3) if they see fit to 
recommend to Council the establishment of a 
permanent Canadian advisory committee 01 
board. Those invited to serve as members 
are: Charles R. Sanderson, Chairman, Nora 
Bateson, Gerhard Lomer, and Edgar Robin- 
son. 


Coordination of Citizen Interest 


The appointment of a special committee to 
recommend plans and promote citizens interest on 
local, state and national levels was agreed upon 
by the Executive Board. The committee will be 
composed of a representative from each of the 
following groups: Library Extension Board, 
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Friends of the Library Executive Committee, 
Joint Committee on Library Action, Public Re- 
lations Committee, and the Trustees Section. 


New Reference Book 


Margaret Hutchins, assistant professor in the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
has accepted the invitation of the Editorial Com- 
mittee to prepare a new treatment of reference 
work. It is expected that the manuscript will be 
ready by June 1942 and that the book will be 
published by January 1943. 


Carnegie Grant 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
made a grant of $17,900 for emergency library 
activities. Included in the activities specified are: 
compilation and distribution of book lists, survey 
of resources on subjects important to national de- 
fense, study of book needs, study of’ book use in 
vocational training, study of public library service 
and needs, and for other expenses incident to the 
emergency program. 


Trustees News 


Leo A. Lerner, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of the Trustees Section for the Midwinter 
meeting, has arranged for a program for Friday 
afternoon, December 27. Following a short busi- 
ness meeting, there will be a symposium of li- 
brarians and trustees. The librarians will discuss 
‘My Idea of a Perfect Trustee.” The trustees 
will discuss “My Idea of a Perfect Librarian.” 
There will also be a talk on the effect of war 
on libraries. 

Three states which have recently formed state- 
wide trustee organizations are Virginia, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, the last two having changed from 
Round Tables to Sections. 

Mrs. Dorothy Houghton, Trustee of Red Oak, 
Iowa, Public Library, is the new President of the 
Iowa Library Association. 


School and Children’s Library Division 


Mildred Batchelder, Chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division, addressed the School 
and Children’s Section at the meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association in Savannah, 
Georgia, October 23-25. Following the meeting 
she made visits to schools in Georgia and in 
North Carolina. Mary Peacock Douglas, Director 
of School Libraries of the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, accompanied 
Miss Batchelder on her North Carolina visits. 


Studies Related to National Defense 


A preliminary edition of a survey of research 
materials on subjects important to National De- 
fense will be issued early in December. As- 
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sembled under a joint committee with Robert 
B. Downs, Director of Libraries, New York Uni- 
versity, as chairman, the material is being organ- 
ized for publication by Carl Cannon of Brown 
University Library. 

Walter Kaiser, Librarian of Muncie, Indiana 
Public Library and Clarence Paine, Librarian of 
Beloit College Library, have completed prelim- 
inary plans for a study of book needs in defense 
industries. 

Public library service and needs in the present 
emergency, a study of increased present demands 
for materials on defense industries, education for 
democracy, and understanding of the emergency 
is planned. Dr. Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., 
of the University of Illinois Library School, has 
been engaged in preparing the preliminary outline 
based on suggestions received from the Detroit 
and Minneapolis Public Libraries. 

Another study to be undertaken is that of book 
use in vocational training at the lower levels. 


National Defense Booklists 


“Aeronautics Training for National Defense,’’ 
an annotated list of books on aeronautics subjects, 
prepared by Paul Howard of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library has been issued as a supplement to the 
November 1 Booklist. 

“Engineering Defense Training; a Book List,” 
has been issued to aid in the selection of printed 
materials which may be needed in connection with 
short courses on engineering specialties. It was 
compiled by Harrison W. Craver and Harrison 
von Urff, of the Engineering Societies Library, 
for the A.L.A. 

Other lists to be issued are “Dangers to De- 
mocracy” and a list of books for a shops library. 





Frank Peterson 


Many librarians will be sorry to learn of the 
death, on October 12, 1940, of Frank Peterson, 
who had been a member of the staff of The 
H. W. Wilson Company since September 1917. 
Previous to that time, he had enjoyed part time 
in the library of the University of Nebraska, 
working on a union list of serials to be found in 
various ay Hee of the University, which list 
was later broadened to include several important 
libraries of the state. 

From Malcom G. Wyer, now librarian of the 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library, but formerly 
librarian under whom Mr. Peterson worked at 
the University of Nebraska, comes the informa- 
tion that 

““Mr. Peterson devised the library symbols which were 
first used in the Union Serial List and which are now 
being adopted for the most important bibliographies. 
This was a most important contribution to the prepara- 
tion and the use of union lists of all kinds.’’ 


Mr. Peterson’s hobby in recent years was cut- 
ting and pasting information regarding periodicals, 
thus preserving many items that will be valuable 
in carrying on the supplements to the new edition 
of the Union List of Serials now in progress, 
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Mrs. Rossell Is Right 


To the Editor: 

Beatrice Sawyer Rossell is right as to the sort of 
defense service book selection should render. As 
to federal aid, I am still very much the Jefferson- 
ian Democrat. 

Why does not someone write a book on how 
to progress from cultured middle class to cultured 
bottom class without bitterness? Why is that not 
a thesis for a Ph.D. in Economics? It will be a 
great American problem! 


S. YANCEY BELKNAP, Librarian 
Gorton High School 
Yonkers, Neu York 


In-Service Training 
To the Editor: 


The communication from Mr. Carnovsky on the 
subject of in-service training which appeared in 


your September magazine interested me _ very 
much. The writer of the letter covers the sub- 
ject pretty well considering the fact that the 


terminology in connection with in-service training 
has not been uniform. 

Readers of your magazine will be eager to sup- 
plement Mr. Carnovsky'’s data with some defini- 
tions prepared by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The Commission issued a 19-page 
brochure in 1939 under the title ‘The United 
States Civil Service Commission’s Part in Federal 
Training.” Those responsible for the contents 
divide training activities under three divisions: 
In-service, Post-entry, and Pre-entry Training. 
The brochure is available by writing the Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C. 


A. R. RATHERT, Field Representative 
League of Minnesota Municipalities 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“Want Ad” 
To the Editor: 


Perhaps this letter 
letter of advertisement. 

Being unable to obtain a permanent position, 
either as a full-time librarian, teacher-librarian or 
other positions in this field, I have become what 
I call, a traveling librarian. By that term I mean 
that I go to libraries, (school libraries, for the 
most part) at their request, and organize and 
catalog their library. My compensation is travel- 
ing and other expenses, and a nominal sum, 


could be classified as a 


MAIL BAG 


What Our Readers Think 





CLUB PROVIDES 


THE LIBRARY 
THE DECORATIONS 


Hickman High School 
Columbia, Mi 


fOr! 


Libraries I have worked on are: Pine Mountain 
Settlement School library, Pine Mountain, Ken 
tucky; (4500v.) Four Mile, Kentucky 
library, (200v.); Clay County High 
Library, Manchester, Kentucky, (800 v.). 

I graduated from Berea College, Berea, Ken 
tucky in 1939, with an A. B. degree. I attended 
the same college in 1940 as a post graduate. My 
majors were English and library science. I am 
qualified to be a teacher-librarian or full-time li- 
brarian in Kentucky, and a few other states. As 
yet, I have had no luck in securing a position 
permanently. 

If you think my letter worthwhile enough to 
be given space in the Wilson Library BuMetin, 
I shall appreciate it. Through your readers I 
hope to contact those schools which need or- 
ganized libraries, but have not been able to have 
them. 


school 
School 


Suz DARLE PULLINS 
37 Prospect 
Berea, Kentucky 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





eS Books for Christmas’ is not an idle 
slogan. A thoughtfully selected book is 
a constant reminder of the giver for many years. 
Many titles occur to us that would be warmly 
welcomed but space permits the listing of only 
a few: 

$1.25—Victory: How Women Won It. 

The happiest of selections for any one interested 
in the feminist movement, history, crusades, 
etc. Other details are given elsewhere in 
this Lighthouse. 

$3.25—A Life u ith Men and Books 
Bostwick. 

The chatty autobiography of a librarian whose 

fame is international. 
$4.75—Who Was When 
temporaries. 

One of the most convenient of reference books 
It charts groups of world famous contempo- 
raries (8825 of them) for 2400 years. 

$3.75—American Book of Days. 

Why we celebrate 514 anniversaries including 
birthdays of famous men and women. Nine 
pages are devoted to Christmas and the 
account includes the Gospel according to 
St. Luke and the famous editorial, “There 
is a Santa Claus.” 

*__American Book Collectors and Collecting 

In an entertaining style a well known librarian 
discusses thirty-five collections with bio- 
graphical sketches and anecdotes. 

$1.35—Book Quotation Crostics. 

Fun with books. Forty puzzles, plus a half 
dozen other question-and-answer games. 

$1.75—Russian Composers and Musicians. 
A biographical dictionary containing 505 
sketches. 

Living Musicians 

Sketches and pictures of 500 musicians includ- 
ing composers. The majority of them have 
been heard in America 

$5—American Authors: 1600-1900. 

1320 biographies of graduated length, with 400 
portraits. 

$4.50—British 

tury. 

1000 biographies of the best known authors in 
the British Empire. With lists of principal 
works. 350 portraits. 

$3.25—The Junior Book of Authors. 

About 250 biographies of authors and illustra- 
tors of children’s books. Includes also Th 
Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays. 
With portraits. 

$1.50—Toaster’s Handbook. 

Jokes, stories, quotations indexed by subject. 

$1.50—More Toasts. 

More, by popular demand, of the above. 

$1.50—Szill More Toasts. 

And still more. 


Arthur E. 


A Dictionary of Con- 


Authors of the Nineteenth Cen- 


* Write for price. 





Other Holiday Bargains 


One of the nicest books The Wilson Com- 
pany has ever published, Pages from the Guten- 
berg Bible, will be found this Christmas in many 
a gaily-wrapped gift package, judging from 
purchases made by our own staff members, and 
the speed with which bookstores are getting 
stocked up for their usual holiday rush. 

No doubt many librarians also will welcome 
the suggestion that this volume of three-color 
facsimile pages from the famous Gutenberg 
edition of the Bible makes a gift of lasting beauty 
and dignity, especially for lovers of the Bible and 
for those interested in the printing arts. Its price 
is $3.50 in the bookstores, but as a special 
Christmas offer, all copies of Pages from the 
Gutenberg Bible ordered through libraries will 
be billed at the library price of $2.85. 

Wise Christmas shoppers are already sending 
in their gift subscriptions to Current Biography. 
The lively, informal sketches of outstanding 
“headliners” apparently appeal to all ages. Boys 
and girls in school are finding it as useful in 
doing their homework as their parents do in 
keeping up with the news. And think of the 
time and effort it will save you! Just send us 
the names and addresses of those to whom you 
wish to give it, with your check covering them 
under our special gift offer rate for personal 
subscriptions to Current Biography at $4 each. 
Where else could you get as big a four-dollars’- 
worth—every month a timely, authoritative, inter- 
national, yet lively record of “who's news and 
why’’—to say nothing of the bound cumulated 
volume at the end of the year, in itself an 
invaluable addition to the home library! 


Votes For Women 


Did you read “Votes for Women’ which 
opened the Woman’s Home Companion for 
November? It was written by Mary Foulke 


Morrisson who tells the same fascinating story 
in more detail in two chapters of Victory: Hou 
Women Won It. 

The authors of the eleven chapters are dis- 
tinguished women who derived their knowledge 
of what they write either from first hand ex- 
perience or inheritance. In addition to Miss 
Morrisson they include: Mary Gray Peck, Mildred 
Adams, Carrie Chapman Catt, Maud Wood Park, 
Gertrude Foster Brown, and Penelope P. B. Huse. 

With its moving story it includes illustrations, 
autographs, biographies, and statistics-packed ap- 
pendices. The fact that it was published in 
recognition of the Woman’s Centennial Congress 
also should be noted. 
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One Stone—Two Birds 


The old adage says the above can’t be done, 
but something closely akin is achieved when one 
author writes in high praise of another and we 
represent both. 

“Bliss holds very decided views on book classification 
and a knowledge of his chief theories is indispensable 
to an understanding of the scheme. He maintains that 
the various branches of knowledge have developed in a 
progressive order, now generally accepted by philosophers 
and educationalists, and that his order must be re- 
produced in a book classification."’ 


This paragraph is quoted from the section, 
“The Bliss Classification,” in A Handbook of 
Classification and Cataloguing by Margaret S. 
Taylor, of the London University School of Li- 
brarianship. The book is #9 in the series of 
Practical Library Handbooks. Delivered from 
London the price is $1.30 and from our New 
York stock, $1.45. 

Dewey and Cheltenham are two other schemes 
examined primarily from the school library point 
of view. There are simplified rules for author 
and title cataloges and many practical examples 
of cataloging are shown. 

The recently published A Bibliographic Classi- 
fication (Vol. 1, $10) is, of course, the latest 
contribution made by Dr. Bliss. The Index, to 
mention only one section of this scholarly work, 
locating over 15,000 special subjects, will prove 
invaluable to any classifier. 


The Far East 


The hundreds of vital statistics (1250 tables) 
that are sprinkled thru the 75 chapters of the 
Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book: 1940; were com- 
piled in 1939. Only rarely does the mark of the 
censor appear on any of the 1,200 pages. We 
make no prediction as to how true this will be 
of subsequent annual editions, but this possibility 
should be weighed while the latest edition is still 
available. 

The book is the only annual ‘in English report- 
ing the national life, resources, etc. of these two 
nations. A supplement presents an economic 
survey of China and a large map 3 ft. 6” x 2 ft. 6” 
in six colors locates 4,000 place names in Japan, 
Manchoukuo, North and Central China. The 
price of the book delivered from Japan is $7.00, 
from New York, $7.50. 


Periodicals for Schools 


Laura Martin, new associate professor of library 
science in the University of Kentucky, is the 
author of Periodicals for the School Library 
(December). Miss Martin discusses and evaluates 
approximately 100 magazines frequently con- 
sidered for school subscription lists. 

The book reprints the Eells list of periodicals 
for high school libraries and compares many other 
charts rating magazines on the basis of question- 
naires. 


“Pleins De Courage” 


“We are full of courage and determined to forge 
ahead. . . . As you know, France is cut in two with 
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a veritable frontier impossible to cross without authoriza- 
tion which it has been up to now impossible to secure 
. . « SO far we enjoy a certain amount of liberty in 
the sale of books save for those that are prohibited. . ."’ 


The above is a translation from a recent letter, 
the first word in months, to be received, though 
indirectly, from the publishers of Biblio. Indirect- 
ly we have learned that the editorial staff, with 
their large official file of entries on eleven trucks 
specially built to hold the cards, moved from 
Paris at the time of the invasion and has now 
returned. Work on the 1939 volume is com- 
pleted and we infer that the second 1940 quar- 
terly will be forthcoming, altho arrangements to 
export cannot be made at present. 


America Speaks 


Each year America becomes more articulate. 
Part of the credit belongs to the schools and 
colleges which each year graduate an increasingly 
large number of acceptable speakers. 

Contest Debating, now out of print, reappears 
in revised form as How to Debate: A Textbook 
for Beginners (90c). Discussion Methods: Ex- 
plained and Illustrated ($1.25) is also republished 
this month in revised and enlarged form. 

High School Forensics enables the coach to 
prepare a carefully integrated program bringing 
together all speech activities in the average school. 
Published this month at 90c. 

Interstate Trade Barriers is also just off the 
press. It’s a Reference Shelf, pro and con, bear- 
ing on the 1000 statutes that now hamper and 
harass interstate commerce ($1.25). Planned 
Economy (90c) is now ready. This is the sup 
plement to Increasing Federal Power, the N.U.E.A 
debate topic. 


Two Important Revisions 


You'll want these two revisions of well known 
standard works, The Library Key—Zaidee Brown 
(70c) and A Library Manual—Marie A. Toser 
(70c), with Teachers’ Key (25c). 


After 14 Years 


In 1926 the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Republic of Cuba published a Commercial and 
Industrial Guide of Cuba. For the first time 
in fourteen years this has now been brought up 
to date by the same chamber. The new edition 
of the Guide was published the first of this 
month and contains a directory of all exporters 
and importers—they are required by law to 
register—and a classified list of products. The 
book also contains much general information of 
a reference nature. There are chapters on geog- 
raphy, economic history, banking, resources, in- 
dustries, communications, principal cities, etc. 
We are the agents for this country. The price is 
$7.50 and the publishers announce that any 
profits will be donated to charity. 


Pamphlets of the Day 


In order that subscribers may obtain current 
pamphlet material from one source on “rush” 
orders, the Vertical File Service is offering each 
month from this office a selection of pamphlets 
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judged to be in widest and immediate demand. 
The list now consists of 240 titles on many sub- 
jects, among them Aliens, Conscientious objectors, 
Conscription, Consumer education, Democracy, the 
European war, Housing, International relations, 
Pan Americanism, Peace, Presidents, Taxation, and 
the United States—Defenses and Foreign policy. 


Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, 1940 


The preparation of the new edition of the 
Seendand Catalog for Public Libraries has involved 
evaluation of each title, revision of editions, 
prices, notes, etc. The enormous amount of 
detail in revision of entries for the 12,000 books, 
with the high degree of accuracy in maintaining 
the standard which has been set for the Standard 
Catalog Series, has required considerably more 
editorial time than at first estimated. 

A second cause of delay in publication has been 
the unusually large number of publications which 
have been going through our press department. 
These two factors combined have made it impos- 
sible to keep the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries on original schedule. 

It is our belief at the time the Bulletin goes 
to press that this new edition of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries will be ready by the 
middle of January for delivery to the many who 
are awaiting its publication. 

Announcement of exact publication date and 
rate of charge will be sent to all subscribers early 
in January in ample time to place order and 
receive copy as soon as the Catalog comes from 
the bindery. 


Prompt Service 


In response to a telephone order one morning, 
periodicals sent from New York by air express 
reached Detroit the same day. Our Periodicals 
Clearing House was pleased to hear from the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation that 

““We certainly want to thank you for the prompt 
service on the back issues of Irom Age. It so happened 
that we needed some articles from those issues this 
morning and the package was in our hands late last 
night. 

“You might be interested in knowing that when we 
found we needed these yesterday, our telephone operator 
went to work and was given your name by the New York 
telephone company.”’ 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1939-September 1940 
annual volume. Published November 20. 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1940 annual volume. 
Published November 13. 
In Preparation 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940, 33- 
month bound volume. Ready late December or early 
January. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic Liprartes. New Edi- 
tion. Ready early 1941. 

Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Bliss, Henry E. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLAS- 
SIFICATION. Vol. 1, $10 

Bostwick, Arthur E. A Lire WitH MEN 
AND Books. $3.25 

Brown, Zaidee. THE LiBRARY KEY. rev. 
ed. In press 

Cannon, Carl L. AMERICAN BooK COoL- 
LECTORS AND COLLECTING 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Personal subscrip- 
tions, $4. Library subscriptions, on 
the service basis. 

de Ford, Miriam A. WHo Was WHEN 


$4.75 
Douglas, G. W. AMERICAN BOOK OF 
Days. $3.75 


Edmund, Peggy and Williams, H. W. 
TOASTER’S HANDBOOK. $1.50 

Ewen, David. LivinG MUSICIANS 

Gale, Alice N. Book QUOTATION Cros 
Tics. $1.35 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. F. Dis- 
CUSSION METHODS. (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 12, No. 2) $1.25 

INCREASING FEDERAL Power. (N.U.E.A. 
question 1940-41. Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 14) $1.25 

Johnsen, J. E. INTERSTATE TRADE Bar- 
RIERS. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14, 
No. 2) $1.25 

Kunitz, S. J. and MHaycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

——. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

——. JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS. $3.25 


Martin, Laura. PERIODICALS FOR THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Melzer, Arnold E. HiGH SCHOOL FOREN- 
SIcs. 75c 

Mosher, Marion D. More Toasts. $1.50 

Muller, Helen M. Stitt More Toasts. 
$1.50 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. VicToRY: how women won 


it. $1.25 
PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. 
$2.85 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
IES, 1940. On the service basis 
Summers, H. B. and R. E. PLANNED 
ECONOMY. 90c 

Summers, H. B. and Whan, F. L. How 
TO DEBATE. In press 

Toser, Marie A. LIBRARY MANUAL. rev. 
ed. 70c; also Teacher’ Key, 25c 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. On the service 
basis 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff, Alexandria. RUSSIAN 
COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS. $1.75 

















— 22 25> ap ed by Benjamin 
Franklin Waite. Vol. I, 100 years of a 
varied life, 208pp., ill., $5.00; Vol. I, 
Honored at Centennials, etc., east and 
west, 259pp, $5. 

THE ART oF BEING HUMAN, Wadih 


B. NeJame, a _ needed book for youth 
leaving school. 119pp. $1.50. 

WHY GOD MADE HELL, a poem so 
good over 2,000,000 have been sold. 72 
pages, board, $2.00 


Benjamin Franklin Waite Publisher Johnson City, WN. Y. 











WORSHIP AND PROGRAM BOOKS 


es Near BIBLE SCHOOL 
Tapes new book by Sue 
Randolph Grits contains 52 worship 
programs for Sunday School and 
Young People’s meetings. Other books 
in this series include programs for In- 
termediates, Junior, Primary, and Be- 
ginners groups. Literature aud return- 



















able copies on request. Dept. WB 12. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Psychology and Personality 


Development 


By CARL NEWTON REXROAD, Ph.D. 

A text for the first year course in psychology. It stresses 
much more than the usual text, the psychological facts and 
principles for the problems of everyday living and their 
complications. From Your Bookstore $3.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your rie 4 
library staff. This ae Sa gee 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN SS, 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











From the Womans Press . . 


LET’S UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Ph.D. 
$2.50 


An easy understanding of psychology with 
clues to human behavior presented in a 
style that is vivid and easy to take. A 
book for teachers, parents, club leaders and 
counselors. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











STOCK YOUR LIBRARY 


Select Titles from General Catalog and 

Supplementary Lists of 38 year’s accumu- 

lation. More than one million volumes 

of New and Used Books offers a rare 

opportunity to secure many “out-of- 

print” and staple titles at low cost. 
ALL SUBJECTS 


Educational, General, Americana, First Editions, Fine Sets, 
etc. Write for Catalogs. 


COLLEGE BOOK CoO. 


F. C. LONG, Prop. Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Merry Ghristmas 
and a 


Gappy New Year 


én 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 




















950 University Avenue 
New York City 





Personal Subscriptions 


Are Convenient and Make 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


ENCLOSE MONEY ORDER—CHECK OR STAMPS. 


EXCELLENT GIFTS 


( $! for one year 
[} $2 for two years 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a page of literary notes, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 
When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the 
season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per 
month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. Send all 
orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





“One welcomes the appearance in _his- 
torical fiction of these southern regions 
where the dangers and hardships were as 
great as on the northern frontier, but the 


FICTION 


CUSHMAN, Mrs CLARISSA (FAIRCHILD) 
I wanted to murder. Farrar 1940 306p 


$2 circumstances and particularly the complexi- 
% ties of social contact, much subtler and 
Mary Roberts Rinehart mystery contest richer.” Henry Seidel Canby in Book-of- 


prize winner the-month club news 
In a small community on the Hudson, 
two murders involve a case of a drug addict MORGAN, CHARLES, 1894- 


and mistaken identity The voyage. Macmillan 1940 508p 
HEMINGWAY, ERNEST, 1898- $2.50 





For whom the bell tolls. Scribner 1940 


471p $2.75 

A story of love and war in Spain—not 
modern warfare but the guerilla fighting 
of rebels who live in the hills and caves 
of the country. Here is a young American 
on a dangerous mission aimed at the Franco 
troops, with the Spanish girl who is his com- 
panion thru three eventful days 

“As in ‘Farewell to Arms,’ a love story 
enters, quite accidentally, and becomes a 
vital part of the narrative. And let me 
say that Hemingway .. . has written in 
the sudden love story of Robert Jordan 
and his ‘rabbit’ one of the most touching 
and perfect love stories in modern litera- 
ture.” Henry Seidel Canby in Book-of-the- 
month club news 


KrEY, Mrs LAuRA LETTIE (SMITH) 1890- 


On the long tide. Houghton 1940 642p 
$2.75 


This long, historical novel “is the story 
of Texas from 1812, when it was a province 
of Mexico, to 1836, when it won its in- 
dependence statehood, and of Sam Houston, 
Stephen Austin, W. B. Travis, Andrew 
Jackson, and many other real figures who 
play a romantic and historical part in it.” 
Library journal 


Story of Barbet Hazard, a vinegrower 
and Therese Despreux, a celebrated star in 
the Parisian cafe-concerts of the eighties, 
and “The Voyage’, which is their life 
together. The scene is laid in the France 
of Napoleon III though historic events 
furnish but a shadowy background for its 
happenings 


WALPOLE, SIR HUGH, 1884- 
Bright pavilions; a novel. Doubleday 


1940 502p $2.50 


An historical romance laid in the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth. The story of the two 
Herries brothers: Nicholas, the kindly 
giant, and Robin, the idealist and dreamer; 
and of Philip Irvine, handsome and vain. 
The fifth of the Herries chronicles pre- 
ceding the others in point of time 


WERFEL, FRANZ V. 1890- 
Embezzled heaven; tr. by Moray Firth 


(pseud;. Viking 1940 427p $2.50 


The story of Teta, a shrewd but faithful 
peasant servant, who tries to guarantee her 
passage to heaven by educating a scape- 
grace nephew for the priesthood. The 
scenes are laid in Austria and in Rome 
mainly in the years 1936 to 1939 








WERFEL, FRANZ V.—Continued 


“The very construction of the tale is 
original, leading the reader as it does to 
what seems the logical ending, and just 
at that point starting up to fresh flights, 
leading us on into developments of charac- 
ter and destiny unguessed at before. 
Our attention is held, and intensely held, 
by the most skillfully managed suspense 
about Teta’s search for her nephew. . . 
tAfter he has been found, the story, begins 
to put out from its wry stem rosy buds of 
tenderness and love, blossoms of the most 
exquisite spiritual beauty."” Dorothy Can- 
field in Book-of-the-month club news 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BLACK, RuBY AURORA, 1896- 


Eleanor Roosevelt; a biography. Duell 
1940 331p $2.50 


One section of the book describes Mrs 
Roosevelt's childhood, her marriage and 
the building up of her own family circle, 
her early years of officialdom, and later the 
years in Albany as wife of the Governor 
of New York. The second half of the 
book is given over to a detailed story of 
the White House years 

“Strictly speaking, there is nothing in 
this biography of Eleanor Roosevelt that 
has not been said before. But Miss 
Black makes a valuable contribution in 
assembling this material and giving it a 
point of view and direction. . . One may 
not completely accept Miss Black’s evalua- 
tion of Mrs. Roosevelt but cannot fail to 
be impressed with the thoroughness of her 
job.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ESHLEMAN, LLOYD WENDELL 
Victorian rebel; the life of William Mor- 


ris. Scribner 1940 386p illus $3 


“William Morris, his literary contribu- 
tions, his crafts, his political and social 
theories. . . A man ahead of his time, he 
launched many new movements, but sowed 
the seed of others for which his generation 
was not ready.” Kirkus 


“As a painter, poet, novelist, translator, 
craftsman, industrialist, and Socialist, the 
burly William Morris made a dent in Vic- 
torian thinking and influenced our own 
time. Not definitive, but an engrossing 
biography of a man of ideas.” New Yorker 


MATHER JACKSON, EDWARD ARTHUR, 1899- 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; a modest man. 


Crowell 1940 356p $3.50 


“I have treated the biography of Haw- 
thorne as that of a man rather than that 
of an author, as that of a man with a 
peculiar personal history, a history which 
constitutes a study in human behavior. As 
an Englishman I have been particularly inter- 


READERS' CHOICE 


ested in his years of residence in England 
and in his violent opinions concerning the 
English.’” Author's note 


NEVINS, ALLAN, 1890- 
John D. Rockefeller; the heroic age of 


American enterprise. Scribner 1940 
2v illus $6.50 


An unbiased biography of the late John 
D. Rockefeller, with material about the 
man and his times, drawn from _ both 
friendly and hostile sources 

“Mr Nevins attacks his subject with a 
desire to wrest from it every ounce of 
public and human interest, and the reader 
today will be surprised to find how much 
he can still learn of a picturesque, though 
essentially sober and restrained, personality 
who has been often portrayed, and a great 
industrial enterprise that has been often 
investigated by writers as well as by the 
public authorities and public opinion.” 
Springfield Republican 


Wruiez, IpA ALENA Ross, 1885- 
My life with George; an unconventional 


autobiography. Random house 1940 
350p illus $3 


The autobiography of a_ well-known 
writer, covering her childhood in England, 
her girlhood in Germany, and her mature 
life in England and America. The “George” 
of the title is her unseen mentor, her 
subconscious mind 

An “unusually frank personal record 
Her incredible childhood, with a father 
who escapes the bailiffs by exerting his 
charm and getting new backers all along 
the line with no mother, with a 
devoted sort of step-aunt, is to me the 
most amazing part of the story. But cer- 
tainly not lacking in interest and challenge 
is the record of her years in Germany, and 
her eventual adoption of the United States 
as the country of her true love.” Kirkus 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


ADAMIC, LouIs, 1899- 
From many lands. Harper 1940 350p 


illus $3.50 


“The book is divided into a number 
of biographical sketches of immigrant 
Americans whose problems are typical of 
those of their fellow countrymen who have 
come to America. Among the groups whose 
problems are recounted are the Jews, the 
Bohemians, the Finns, the Greeks, Carno- 
lians, the Hollanders, the Japanese, and 
the Mexicans. . . The immigrants’ problem 
is so clearly stated and their contribution 
to our culture so evident that we are 
challenged to approach the problem without 
prejudice and with intelligence and deep 
understanding.” Library journal 











OF BEST BOOKS 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD, 1876- 
Home town; photographs by Farm secur- 
ity photographers. Alliance bk. 1940 
145p illus (Face of America) $2.50 


A picture of small town life in America, 
illustrated with about one hundred and 
fifty photographs taken by members of the 
U.S. Farm security administration staff 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


GARDNER, HORACE JOHN, 1895- 

Let’s celebrate Christmas; parties, plays, 
legends, carols, poetry, stories; illus. by 
Edna Potter. Barnes, A.S. 1940 212p 
illus $2.50 


Contents: Greatest Christmas story ever 
told; From a Christmas scrapbook; Christ- 
mas today in other lands; Christmas party; 
Christmas carols; Christmas plays; Christ- 
mas poetry and stories 


SHINING tree & other Christmas stories. 
Knopf 1940 267p (Borzoi books for 
young people) $2 

Contents: Shining tree, by H. Haw- 
thorne; Christmas at Mulberry lodge, by 
A. Thirkell; Day of work and no cheer, 
by L. Lenski; Young Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, by E. Yates; Christmas at the old 
place, by C. S. Bailey; Tailor’s Christmas 
guest, by M. Brun and B. Bowen; Sudden 
Mary and Christmas, by E. L. Brock; Mister 
Skip, by I. Smith; Evacuation Christmas, 
by M. L. Robinson; Best Christmas, by 
A. de Leeuw; Brand of his own, by H. C. 
Rubicam; Christmas in the mountains of 


Kentucky, by J. Thomas 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


BANNING, KENDALL, 1879- 
The fleet today. Funk 1940 346p illus 
$2.50 


Partial contents: How the navy picks 
out the men to man the fleet; First step 
up the ladder; Trades taught in the service 
schools; Gunnery practice; Fledglings take 
to the air; What a discharge really means; 
Fighting fleet today 


BAUMER, WILLIAM H. 1909- 

“21 to 35”; what the draft and army 
training mean to you, by W. H. Bau- 
mer and S. F. Giffin. Prentice-Hall 
1940 143p illus $1 

“An explanation of the United States 
Army and the obligations and opportunities 
of the trainees in the service. . . It is 
factual, for the most part: there are sub- 
jects presented upon which the War De- 
partment has made no final decisions and 
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upon which the authors have attempted to 
indicate the probable procedure as deduced 
from army experience and doctrine.” Preface 


BAYLES, WILLIAM DaviD, 1908- 
Caesars in goose step. Harper 1940 262p 


illus $3 


Sketches of the masters of Germany 
under Hitler portrayed against the back- 
ground of their own development and the 
environment that served as a vehicle to 
elevate them to power: Hitler, Goering, 
Hess, Goebbels, von Ribbentrop, Himmler, 
Ley, Rosenberg, Raeder, Keitel, etc. 


CaTo, pseud. 
Guilty men; with an American introduc- 


tion by Philip Wittenberg. Stokes 
1940 144p $1.50 


“A review of British politics, interna- 
tional relations, and rearmament since 1929, 
showing how each of the fifteen men the 
author labels ‘guilty’ failed in his duty to 
prepare England against Hitler. The men 
thus accused include Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Baldwin and 
Lord Halifax.’ Book rev. digest 


PANTER-DOWNES, MOLLIE 
Letter from England. Little 1940 259p 


$2 


The “New Yorker’s’” letters from Lon- 
don, reporting on English life and spirit 
during wartime, are collected in one volume. 
The pieces included cover the period from 
September, 1939 to September, 1940 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 


IMPRESSION 


GILEs, NELL 
Susan, be smooth! A hand-book of good 


grooming for girls, especially girls 
under twenty, who want to be seen and 
heard; illus. by W. W. Coffin. Hale 
1940 101ip illus $1 

Gives advice on care of hair and skin, 
grooming in general, diet, make-up and 
clothes 


STRATTON, DOROTHY CONSTANCE, 1899- 
Your best foot forward; social usage for 


young moderns, by D. C. Stratton and 
H. B. Schleman; illus. by Alice O’Con- 
nor. McGraw 1940 264p illus $2 


Contents: You and social usage; Based 
on questions asked by college students. 
Introductions; Techniques for the table; 
Dining in hotels and restaurants; In public 
places; Dates; Social communication; Ex- 
tending and receiving courtesies; Travel; 
Personal appearance; Bibliography 
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HUMOR NEWS IS NEWS 


NASH, OGDEN, 1902- GRAMLING, OLIVER 
The face is familiar; the selected verse of AP, the story of news; illus. by H. C. 


Ogden Nash. Little 1940 xxi,352p Barrow. Farrar 1940 506p illus $3.50 
$2.75 A history of the Associated Press, the 


A selection of the best verse from six 
of the author’s previous books, with more 
than 30 new poems. Apartment hunting, 
the facts of life, the mind of Harvard 
professors, time, love birds, old men, and 
little children are only a few of the sub- 
jects sung by Mr Nash’s cockeyed Muse 


oldest news-gathering agency. The author 
“has traced its development from the be- 
ginning, in 1848, with a staff of two and 
six member newspapers, to the present 
colossal enterprise with a staff of 7,200 
and 1,400 member newspapers in the 
United States and many others throughout 


the world.” Library journal 


NEAL, ROBERT MILLER 

News gathering and news writing. Pren- 

tice-Hall 1940 577p $2.75 
This book discusses news gathering and 
news writing as related to the young re- 
porter freshly started upon his first job 
Partial contents: The cub; Reporter's work; 
Meet the city editor; News values; War 
and the reporter; Press and the law; So- 
ciety news; Rewrites and folios; Labor news; 


LATIN AMERICA 


ALLEN, HENRY JUSTIN, 1868- 
Venezuela, a democracy. Doubleday 1940 
289p illus map $3.50 
History, background, and description of 
life in present-day Venezuela. The book 
also discusses the economic, cultural and 
industrial conditions 


Rippy, JAMES FRED, 1892- Business news 
Caribbean danger zone; with end-paper : ; 
maps. Putnam 1940 296p $2.75 OF INTEREST TO ARTISTS 
“Re-examines the policy of the United EPSTEIN, JACoB, 1880- 
States with reference to the Caribbean dan- Let there be sculpture. Putnam 1940 


ger zone. . . My main purpose has been 
to direct the narrative toward the problems 
of the day: to emphasize the strategic 
aspects of the relations between the United 
States and the Caribbean region broadly 
defined, the devices and techniques em- 
ployed by the United States in safeguarding 
its security, and the connection between 
dollar diplomacy and strategy diplomacy in 


393p illus $5 

The autobiography of a famous sculptor, 
which tells the story of his career in art 
The story is told against the background 
of a boyhood on the lower east side, New 
York, of the instinct for drawing from 
childhood, of training in Paris, of the 
uphill climb to recognition and of the con- 


the American Mediterranean.” Preface troversy that accompanied almost every 
* Bibliography: p265-83 major work. The book is filled with 


notes, newspaper reports and letters 
“Full-bodied, rambling autobiography of 
LITERATURE the English-American sculptor. Reminis- 
; cences of London, Paris, and New York: 
SCHUSTER, MAX LINCOLN, 1897- the ‘thirty years’ war’ over Mr. Epstein’s 
Treasury of the world’s great letters, work, especially the Strand statues; and 
from ancient days to our own time. . . recollections of friends and sitters, among 


° +? th 31 in, S / 
Simon & Schuster 1940  xlviii,563p poe bed yc eo 5 _— 
facsim $3.75 


“Containing the characteristic and crucial 
communications, and intimate exchanges and 
cycles of correspondence, of many of the 
outstanding figures of world history, and 
some notable contemporaries, selected, edi- 
ted, and integrated with biographical back- 
grounds and historical settings and conse- 
quences.” Subtitle 


Woo LF, MRs VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) 1882- 
Roger Fry, a biography. Harcourt 1940 
307p illus $3.50 
Roger Fry, of the English Quaker family, 
was a lawyer and scientist before becoming 
known as a leading art critic. He was 
primarily responsible for bringing the post- 
impressionist movement from France to 
England and America 


OTHER LANDS 


A play based on the invasion of Finland. HOGBEN, LANCELOT THOMAS, 1895- 
It is the story of Dr. Kaarlo Valkonen, an Author in transit. Norton 1940 278p 
eminent Finnish scientist, his wife and son, $2.50 


and what befell them in a _ desperately Mr Hogben’s story of his journey from 
embattled country Sweden (where he was caught by the 


SHERWOOD, ROBERT EMMET, 1896- 
There shall be no night. Scribner 1940 
xxx,178p $2 














OF BEST BOOKS 


blitzkrieg) thru Russia to Japan and the 
United States 

“His descriptions of the people and of 
political and social conditions in Sweden, 
Russia and Japan as he went along are 
both entertaining and enlightening, due 
to his observing, forthright and often 
caustic comments. In America he is es- 
pecially interested in the educational system 
and offers cryptic comments thereon.” BkI. 


ROBERTS, CECIL, 1892- 
And so to Bath. Macmillan 1940 38Cp 
$3 


An historical and anecdotal description 
of the English countryside along the road 
from London to Bath, a distance which 
could be covered by automobile in three 
hours. The author, however, spent three 
months, visiting every historical building 
along the way, recalling their history from 
the time of the Roman invasion, and the 
stories of the people, from kings to high- 
waymen, who made history along this 
stretch of English road 

“A journey so fascinating that it’s a 
wonder none ever thought of it before... . 
a dream of fair places, peopled by famous 
and accomplished ghosts . . . a record in 
Cecil Roberts’ most perfect prose of all 
that beauty which will never be lost so 
long as such historians immortalize its 
spirit." Chicago Daily News 


VILLIERS, ALAN JOHN, 1903- 

Sons of Sinbad. . . illus. with photo- 
graphs and charts by the author. Scrib- 
ner 1940 429p illus maps $3.75 

“An account of sailing with the Arabs 
in their dhows, in the Red sea, around the 
coasts of Arabia, and to Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika: pearling in the Persian gulf; 
and the life of shipmasters, the mariners 
and merchants of Kuwait.’’ Subtitle 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON, 1889- 
Faith to affirm. Macmillan 1940 170p 
$1.75 


“The chapters in this book state this 
new gospel ,of liberal protestantism, frankly 
and in some detail, show how this new 
gospel differs from the gospels . . . pro- 
claimed in the past, and suggests ways by 
which these modern religious beliefs 
can be made convincing and helpful to 
human beings today.” Prologue 

“Dr. Gilkey has long been an apostle of 
personal religion, and a popular preacher 
especially sought after by conference and 
student groups. Here he maintains his 
thesis that God manifests both love and 
interest in each individual, but that this 
rare privilege carries with it an equal share 
of responsibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual for the group. Enlightening and 
inspiring.” Kirkus 


35! 


SPENCE, HARTZELL, 1908- 
One foot in heaven; the life of a practi- 


cal parson; illus. by Donald McKay. 
McGraw 1940 298p $2.50 

“Hartzell Spence is the son of a Meth- 
odist minister who began his work in 1904 
in a small town in Iowa. . . ,This biog- 
raphy; is unusually interesting in its por 
trayal of the minister's labors, his wise 
handling of prickly problems, and _ the 
humor and judgment displayed in his work; 
and the book is interesting, too, for its 
frank revelation of the politics as well as 
the religious duties of the Methodist minis- 
try." Book-of-the-month club news 


THE STAGE 


DILLON, JOSEPHINE 
Modern acting; a guide for stage, screen 


and radio, by Josephine Dillon 
(Gable). Prentice-Hall 1940 313p 
$2.50 

Contents: Acting for motion pictures 
and the modern stage, also a chapter on 
platform presence for lecturers, singers, club 
officials; Training the voice and speech for 
radio, motion pictures, public address, or 
any microphone use; Little lectures for 
students and teachers 


LIFAR, SERGE, 1905- 
Serge Diaghilev; his life, his work, his 


legend; an intimate biography. Put- 
nam 1940 399p illus $5 

“Filled with anecdotal material, incidents, 
historical background, personalities, a 
rounded picture of Russia’s art renaissance, 
and a portrait of ... (a) man... whose 
career was studded with quarrels, scandals, 
explosions and emotional upsets.” Kirkus 


FOR THE TEEN AGE 


Best, Mrs ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 
Lock her through, by Erick Berry ;pseud, ; 


illus. by the author. Oxford 1940 
246p illus $2 

“Secondly in a trilogy of fiction, planned 
to show the development of transportation 
in the last century; the first was ‘Go and 
Find Wind,’ whose characters are another 
branch of the same family. . . Sabrina, 
whose father and Dutch housekeeper run 
a coaching inn ,;mear the Erie canal, and 
Gideon, English immigrant canal-boy, form 
an interesting unsentimental friendship that 
is enlivened by their discoveries concerning 
a gang of horse thieves.” Library journal 

Ages 12 to 16 


CRUMP, IRVING, 1887- 
Our airliners, by Irving Crump and Nor- 


man Maul. Dodd 1940 249p illus $2 
Beginning with the early mail lines, the 
story of air transportation is traced to the 
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to Maine to spend a year in the summer 
cottage which is all they have left. Lucinda 
learns to cook while her older brothers 
take on the job of earning a living for 
them all 


CruMP, IRVING—Continued 

present day. Gives detailed descriptions of 
the liners, the airports, scheduling flights, 
the radio beam; also, interviews with 
famous pilots, a description of the training 
of airplane pilots, recent developments in 
transoceanic flying and the future of 
strathosphere operations 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


CoLuUM, PADRAIC, 1881- 


FOLLETT, BEN B. 
Where the winds never blew and the 





Careers in aviation. Waverly house 1940 


xx,254p $2 


Contents: Your star in the sky; Com- 
mercial pilot—‘Certification”; Pilot oppor- 
tunity and income; Airline pilot; Airline 
stewardness; Sportsman pilot; Maintenance 
and mechanic opportunities; Meteorology— 
weather casting; Airport control—radio— 
radio range; Management airport 
. . « Operations; Technical aspects of avia- 
tion; Military flight—army and navy; 
Government sponsored flight training pfo- 
gram 


KENT, Mrs Louise (ANDREWS) 1886- 
He went with Christopher Columbus; 


illus. by Paul Quinn. 
317p illus $2 

The story of Peter Aubrey, a young 
English boy who became deckboy on the 
Santa Maria—the ship commanded by 
Columbus. Peter's life was an exciting 
one. Not only did he travel from England 
to Spain and then across the Atlantic, but 
he even lived among the Indians 

Ages 10-13 


Houghton 1940 


McKown, Harry CHARLES, 1892- 
Boy grows up, by H. C. McKown and 


Marion LeBron; illus. by E. R. Con- 
erly. McGraw 1940 299p _ illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2 

Partial contents: ——s it easy to 
grow up; Fitting into the family picture; 
Fitting into organizations; Finances; Health; 
Skills and hobbies; Jobs; Choosing your 
way through life; Future begins in the 
present 


Ages 13-18 


SAWYER, RUTH, 1880- 
Year of Jubilo; drawings by Edward 


Shenton. Viking 1940 266p illus $2 


More about Lucinda of “Roller skates.” 
Her father has died and the family goes 


cocks never crew; illus. by Richard 
Bennett. Macmillan 1940 95p_ illus 
$1.50 

The strange adventure of a group of 


animals in a land of make-believe 
Ages 8-10 


GATES, Doris, 1901- 
Blue willow; illus. by Paul Lantz. Vik 


ing 1940 172p illus $2 


“The willow plate was the only beautiful 
thing the Larkins owned, a reminder of 
happier days before the dust storm had 
driven them out of Texas to eke out a 
living wherever there was cotton picking 
or other work that Mr. Larkin could do 
To Janey it was, also, a symbol of a 
happier day to come when they could stay 
in a real house as long as they wanted 
to.” Huntting 

Ages 9-12 


NEWBERRY, Mrs CLARE (TURLAY) 1903- 
April's kittens; story and pictures by 


C. T. Newberry. Harper 1940 30p 
illus $1.75 

The tale of a one-cat apartment, and 
of what happened when the pet cat had 


kittens 
Ages 4-8 


Woop, EsTHER, 1905- 
Pepper Moon; story by Esther Wood, 


pictures by Laura Bannon. Longmans 


1940 32p illus $2 


The adventures of a little Chinese boy 
in search of a pet. His request ignored, 
Pepper Moon at first tried to satisfy him- 
self with pets he could hide. A mouse in 
the sewing box, snails in the teacups, a 
frog in father’s shoe seemed to upset the 
big household. A_ choice finally rested 
between a water buffalo or a dog 

Grades 2-4 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS presents 


to the libraries of America... 


Juggernaut over Holland 


An official first-hand account of the invasion of the Netherlands, by the 
Dutch Foreign Minister, E. N. van Kleffens, this book will be in constant 
demand among those readers who are interested in world events, the current 
war, and Nazi tactics of infiltration and invasion. Be prepared for the rush 
of calls you will get for it as soon as the reviews appear. To be published 
on January 13, 1941. $2.00. 


Five simple books on complicated current 
problems of American economic life 
Readers who are attempting to understand America’s economic and political 
structure will welcome these volumes by well-known scholars, each of which 
summarizes in non-technical language recent developments in one field, and 
relates them to other phases of the social sciences. $1.25 each. 
Public Utilities and the National Power Policies. By James C. Bonbright 
The Pattern of Competition. By Walton H. Hamilton 
Taxation and Fiscal Policy. By Mabel Newcomer 
The Search for Financial Security. By Robert B. Warren 
Labor and the State. By Leo Wolman 


Distinguished studies in philosophy, sociology, 
art, and literature 


Books of solid worth, whose value does not diminish at the end of the 
season but endures for many years, are the backbone of Columbia University 
Press’s lists, as they are of the stacks of every good library. A few such vol- 
umes which are being published this winter are: 

An Essay on Nature. By Frederick J]. E. Woodbridge. $3.00 

The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. By Florian Znaniecki. $2.50 


Hagia Sophia (a study of the Byzantine church, profusely illustrated). 
By Emerson Howland Swift. $10.00 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford. 
Tentatively $3.50 


New Poets from Old; A Study in Literary Genetics. By Henry W. 
Wells. $3.50 . 


... and THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for your reference shelf. 
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A LitTLE PLAIN-SPEAKING 


ie a recent letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
Howard Spring expostulated, “Not even an 
archbishop would commend my morality if I were 
to stick a bayonet into my neighbor in peace-time, 
but my ‘morality’ in doing this in war-time, if my 
neighbor lives across a frontier, is unchallenged. . . 
The sooner we stop talking about the ‘moral’ 
issue in war's slaughter the better.” The indis- 
criminate bombing of German cities is, he con- 
tinued, not a matter of “morality” but of 
expediency. 8 J J Mr. Spring has had his 
finger in other pies as well. At the request of 
the Ministry of Information he has written a 
three-penny pamphlet on the threat which deadly 
Nazi propaganda presents to a conquered people; 
and E. M. Delafield has prepared one on Nazism’s 
destruction of family life. 

This war, says Alfred Noyes, is “an attempt to 
clean up a bunch of gangsters” and it has, there- 
fore, produced no g war poetry. Homer, he 
added, wrote about fights between men with good 
clean weapons. Hamilton Fyfe insists 
that the Government must make a clear public 
proclamation of its war aims. ‘Unless people 
know what they are fighting for (a negative pur- 
pose is not enough) they cannot put their whole 
energy into the struggle.” 

Captain Liddell Hart (The War in Outline, 
1914-1918, The Defense of Britain) has answered 
a recent anonymous charge that his ‘‘defense’’ 
strategy had gone “hopelessly wrong in France, 
Holland, and Belgium.” A strategy cannot be 
said to go wrong, he contended, if it was never 
applied. He has always believed in “cutting our 
coat according to our cloth,” but most of the 
French and British leaders, on the other hand, 
preferred “to continue spinning theories, which, 
however suitable to the lecture-room bore no 
relation to the actual balance and state of the 
forces. . . In that state of wishful intoxication 
we have played repeatedly straight into Hitler's 
hands.” 


OTHER ITEMS FROM ENGLAND 


On the damage to literary London: The house 
off Chancery Lane where Lamb and his sister 
lived for several years—and Coleridge, and Hazlitt 
—has been shaken; an obscure little street which 
Dickens christened ‘““Cook’s Court,” where stands 
the familiar Queene Anne house, has_ been 
bombed; and so has the alley where Krock, the 
mysterious rag-dealer (Bleak House), died of 
“spontaneous combustion.” 

James Pope-Hennessey’s London Fabric has re- 
ceived the Hawthornden Prize of £100 and a 
silver medal, awarded annually for the best work 
of imaginative literature by an English author. 
3 S& S Irmgard Litten, a refugee from Hitler 
Germany now in England, was bombed out of 
her flat in the West Hampstead neighborhood and 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B.. Alsterlund 


stayed temporarily in the provinces; but her broad 
casts in German to the German people are certain 
to be continued. %& 3% J P. G. Wodehouse is 
believed to be still in Nazi protective custody. 
& & S Lord Dunsany, Irish poet and play- 
wright, arrived in Cairo, Egypt, late in November, 
with his wife. He is on his way to Greece where 
he will assume the Byron Professorship of English 
literature at the University of Athens. He was a 
soldier in the Boer War and the World War, and 
until recently a local defense volunteer. %& J % 
Peter Fleming, who was at one time reported killed 
in Norway, returned to the home forces in Eng- 
land. The Nazis, he writes, have “knocked over 
a good deal in London and I rather think my flat 
went last night. .. Germans keep falling out of 
flying machines but they are dull dogs and a 
full scale invasion would be universally welcome.’ 


Two WHo SAW TERROR 


Antoine de Saint Exupéry has reached London 
and is awaiting transportation to America. His 
observation plane was shot to pieces in action on 
the Western front, but he himself escaped injury 
to the end of hostilities; and then disappeared 
in the chaos after the fall of France. “If I did 
not resist with my life,” he said some time ago 
in explaining his request for active duty, “I should 
be unable to write. . . One must write with 
one’s body.” J J& J Rudolf Olden, the anti- 
Nazi German author who perished with his wife 
on the British “City of Benares’” last September, 
had, it seems, been completely shaken in the last 
months of his life. Baron Louis Hatvany remem- 
bers once seeing Olden waving a newspaper 
cutting, which stated that Dr. Duff Cooper would 
be glad to avail himself of the services of well- 
known anti-Nazis once they were set free: “The 
papers,” Olden cried, “have reported that I am 
free; I am waiting, waiting, but nobody has sent 
for me.” 


ON THE QUIETER SIDE 


A N. Y. Post columnist has a new Saroyan 
item. It appears that when Saroyan saw George 
Hellman’s profile of him in Life he was so enraged 
(he had not seen the ms.) that he ran off a 
5000-word telegram enumerating the article's in- 
accuracies. He sent it “‘collect’”— but instead of 
to Life—to Time. & & &% Sherwood Anderson, 
during a recent stay in New York, said that 
the business of being confused with Maxwell 
Anderson and Robert E. Sherwood was at last 
becoming more of an asset than a liability. A 
short time ago he received a letter (obviously 
intended for the author of There Shall Be No 
Night) from a Lutheran minister explaining his 
reluctance to register for conscription. . . And 
as for Maxwell Anderson, he said, ‘““Many’s the 
good-looking blonde I told I was writing a part 
in a play especially for her.” 

(Continued on page 356) 
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. . The acknowledged authority 
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is the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
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school library subscribe and pre- 
serve a file of all copies... ."—, 
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A Real Saving 
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encyclopedia or any set of books 
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unbiased, professional study of all 
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It gives an 
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Few Sets 
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by the Los Angeles Public Library 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell 1. Osa Johnson, 1 Married Adventure ...... 108 
Tolls .. cocccscscccccscccee 192 2. Louis Adamic, From Many Lands ........ 91 
2. Jan Struther (| seud.) Mrs. Miniver ...... 178 3. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .... a a 
3. Ricbatiey Llewellyn, How Green Was :o 169 4. Clare Boothe, Europe in the Spring Cuan ee 
4. Nina Fedorova, The Eamily 0 ii “spas 136 3. John Thomas Flynn, oer ree & the 84 
5. Thomas Wolfe, You Can't Go ome Again 106 eae axe 
6. Lela Warren, Foundation Stone ..... 66 6. Hans Zinsser, As I Remember Him ...... 75 
7. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 59 7. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book .... 70 
8. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ........ 49 8. Anne Lindbergh, The Wave of the Future 59 
9. Ethel Vance, Escape ata er 9. Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years .... 45 
10. Lloyd C. Douglas, Invitation to Live ...... 37 10. Richard Halliburton, Richard Halliburton .. 43 





COMMENT: For Whom the Bell Tolls has shot to the head of the fiction list from ninth place in December. 
The reappearance of Escape after an absence of several months is due, no doubt, to the current release 
of the motion picture version. Oliver Wiswell and Invitation to Live are new titles on the fiction list. 
On the non-fiction side, From Many Lands makes its first appearance right off in second place. The 
Wave of the Future is the only other new title on the non-fiction list. 


CHILDREN’S Books: Leaders of the children’s favorites are: Lassie Come Home, by Eric Knight. Mr. Pop- 
= Penguins, by Richard Atwater, Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse, and Sue Barton, Rural 
elen D. Boylston, and Daniel Boone, by J. H. Daugherty. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 


urse, both by 








(Continued from page 354) 

Padraic Colum has been appointed a visiting 
professor of English at City College (N. Y.), 
for the spring semester and will teach a course 
in poetry. & Vichy’s anti-Jewish moves, 
Lion Feuchtwanger believes, constitute a “vast 
gigantic resumption of the Dreyfus case, a dark 
and insane act of revenge.” 

On that feast day which Washington (D. C.) 
referred to as “Franksgiving,” Ernest Hemingway 
was married in Cheyenne, Wyo., to Martha Gell- 
horn (A Stricken Field), whom he had first met 
behind the lines of the Loyalist army during the 
Spanish civil war. For Whom the Bell Tolls is 
dedicated to her. J & Rex Stout, at the 
Book and Author Luncheon, in New York 
(November), reminded his audience that in the 
324 years since Shakespeare’s death 500,000 major 
characters had been created in novels and plays 
and that the best known of all was a detective— 
Sherlock Holmes. % J% J Ellen Glasgow re- 
ceived the Howells Medal for Fiction, presented 
every fifth year by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Carl Sandburg, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Henry Osborn Taylor 
are the four new Academy members. 


Diep 


NoveEMBER 13. James G. Gabelle, author, poet, 
and organizer of culture groups; in Paterson, 
N.J; sixty-five. 


NOVEMBER 18. Ralph W(aldo) Barnes, war 
correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
was killed in the crash of a British bombing 
plane in Yugoslavia. 

He began his newspaper work with the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle in 1924 and two years later 


joined the Tribune, serving its Paris and Rome 
bureaus before his assignment to Moscow in 
1931; and since 1935 he had been Berlin corre- 
spondent. 


NOVEMBER 20. V. F. Calverton, author, editor, 
and lecturer, died in New York City, of perni- 
cious anemia, after a four-day illness. Until only 
a few minutes before his death he was working 
on the preface of a book to be published in Feb- 
bruary—W here Angels Dare to Tread, a study of 
Communist colonies in the United States. 


His real name was George Goetz, the son of 
Charles and Ida Janette Goetz, and he was born 
in Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1900. He was grad- 
uated from John Hopkins in 1921, founded The 
Modern Quarterly (later, The Modern Monthly), 
and about the same time became “Victor Francis 
Calverton” —presumably suggested in part by the 
Calverts who settled Maryland. A year ago he 
had sixteen books to his credit—z« little fiction 
but largely literary and sociological studies— 
among them The Making of Society, American 
Literature at the Cross-roads and Sex in Civiliza- 
tion, of which he was a co-editor. He is survived 
by a wife, Nina Melville Calverton; a child, Joy, 
by a previous marriage; and a brother and sister, 
Charles and Catherine Goetz of Baltimore. 


NOVEMBER 28. Cornelia Harsen Rhoades, blind 
author of children’s books and a friend of Helen 
Keller; New York; heart attack; almost seventy- 
seven. 


DECEMBER 1. The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Copeland, 
Methodist minister, poet, and descendant of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullins; at his home in Buf- 
falo, following two weeks’ illness; eighty-six. 
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Seer EES ee 
United States Cinnulative 
Book Auction Records 


is just what the name implies, a cumulative rec- 
ood of auction prices of all books, autographs, 
manuscripts and periodicals selling in American 
auction rooms for $3.00 or more. The record is 
cumulative, doing away with the need for ex- 
pensive index volumes. All items are fully de- 
scribed and exactly priced in dollars and cents, 
with a low minimum of three dollars, to show: 
rice fluctuations, varying prices of different 
Cooke by one author, the permanence or tran- 
science of new authors, etc. 


The record is convenient, listing items alpha- 
betically by author. Each issue is in one alpha- 
bet, cross-referenced. The record is permanent, 
and all entries will be carried complete to the 
annual and other cumulative volumes. 

The 1940-41 season will be covered in seven 
serial parts. Part I, already published, listed 
the first 20 sales of the season. Part II, almost 
ready, completes the 1940 season. Part III will 
cumulate parts I and II and include the sales 
which start out the new year. Part VI will 
cumulate parts IV and V. And so on. 


Subscribe now to the serial parts and see for 
yourself how valuable this reference tool will be 
to the library staff and readers as well. The 
subscription is only $1, and the one dollar paid 
will be applicable against the purchase price of 
the first annual volume. We cannot set the 
price yet, but we guarantee it will be the lowest 
ever. 

Write us at 95 Broad street, 


New York City 
U.S. Cumulative Book Auction Records is 


published by Want List, the book trade 
weekly. 
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PERIODICALS 
WANTED by 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Bloomington, Indiana 


PLEASE QUOTE 


Accountant, 1-80 

American Banker, vol. 104, no. 8 

American Fisheries Society Transactions, 1-23, 32_ 

American inst. of Radio Engineers, Proceedings, 
April, 1913 

American Journal of Physiology, 52 

A.M.A.: Office Management Series nos. {-4, 7, 10, 50 

American School Bd. Journal, 1-31 

American Shorthand Teacher, |, 12, 14 

Analysis, 1-3 

Analyst, 44-45 

Archives of Psychology, no. 36 

Brown, J. C.: Library catalog, 1-2 

Business Education World, 1, 12, 14, 16-17 

Certified Public Accountant, vol. | 

Child Study, v. | 

Childhood Education, 1-2 

College Physical Educ. Assoc, Proceedings, 1923-24, 
7- 


Controller, v. 11 no. 7 May 1934; v. IV no. 2 Feb. 
193 


Curriculum Journal, t-11 

Dollar Magazine 

Elementary English Review, 1-3 

Ergebnisse der Physiologie, 35, 39 

Geographic Soc. of Chicago, Bulletin no. 6 

Hall: Western Monthly, v. 5, Nos. 1-3, 6 on 

High School Quarterly, 1-3 

High School Teacher, 1-3 

index Medicus, v. 6 1882, ser. 2 v. 1-2 

memet ens Index Medicus, 1887-1878, v. t- 
i 


Journal of Pharmacology, etc. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 21, 22, 32 
Journal of Psycho-Asthenics 
9 


2 no. 

3 no. 2 (Supp. v. § no. 1, 4t) 
5 no. 3 

7 no. | 

10 nos. 1-3 

17 no. 3 

30-32 


39 

Jr.-Sr. High School Clearing House, 1-3 

Modern Music Journal, 1-5 

Modern Schoolman, 1-4 

Nat’! Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Pro- 
ceedings, 6-8 

Nat’! Assoc. of Cost Accountants, Bulletin v. 15 

Nat'l Assoc. of Supervisors and Directors of instruc- 
tion, 5th Yrbook 

aes > peemeen of Dept. of Sec. Sch. Prin. Bulletin 
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Mollie Panter-Downes 


WAR of nerves cannot be explained in two- 

inch headlines and sudden military scoops: 
it is directed not against the policy-makers but 
against the man in the street. And that, perhaps, 
is the reason for America’s interest in Mollie 
Panter-Downes’ record (Letter from England) of 
how the bus driver, the housewife, the shop-girl, 
and the farmer all ‘carry on.” 

Mollie Panter-Downes was born in 1906, the 
daughter of Major Edward Martin Panter-Downes, 
who had joined the Royal Irish Regiment in his 
early twenties and had served the Army Staff 
through the South African War. While Mollie 
was still an infant her father was assigned to the 
Gold Coast Regiment. He was killed in the 
awful slaughter (2nd Batallion, Royal Irish) at 
the Mons in the early days of the World War. 

It was just at this time that young Mollie 
Panter-Downes was beginning to write-—stories, 
plays and verse. When she was thirteen she fin- 
ished a full-length book to be called ‘Five in a 
Caravan.” During a holiday at Salcombe, in 
1923, she started a novel; it was finished in six 
months and published in 1924—The Shoreless 
Sea. The book, said most of her critics, had a 
few of the inevitable faults of youthful writing, 
but on the whole, deserved considerable credit for 
preserving the kind of vigor which a more mature 
A few months 
London's 


person can scarcely ever retain. 
later she was writing for John O’ 
W eekly. 

In the next year came another, The Chase, the 
tale of a London slum child born of an Old Eng- 
lish family. Unfortunately, Miss Panter-Downes 
followed the literary pattern of so many immature 
In the effort to avoid a repetition (or, 
even worse, an increase) of that first-novel ex- 
uberance, she had plunged almost to the other 
extreme and had produced an effect that was self- 
conscious and strained. Storm Bird, coming four 
years later, was charged with an excess of meta- 
phor but credited, on the other hand, with a fair 
amount of poetic prose. In the early '30s she 
published two more books, neither of which, 
however, succeeded in winning her any very siz- 
able American audience. 


artists. 


She was married in 1927 to Clare Robinson; 
and they have two daughters. She has done con- 
siderable traveling, especially in the Far East. In 
1936 she made a journey to the United States, 
and while she was here appears to have written 
very little except a story for Harper's. 

She now lives in a Tudor house in Surrey, 
where her husband has a pig farm. She has re- 
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MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 
cently been acting as billeting officer; has helped 


with the management of a canteen; and has made 
hospital supplies for the Red Cross. 

At the outbreak of the war she became 
correspondent for the New Yorker, and has, for 
the most part, divided her time between Li 
and a midlands village, where cottagers 
longer surprised to discover tanks nestling on the 
village green or a couple of soldiers flat on their 
stomachs . . 
age gate.” And she has watched London morale 
jump from the awful low after the fall of France, 
when the newsboy sold you a paper in silence and 
the bus driver punched your ticket in silence, to 
the high of the cockney bartender, who hands 
you your drink just as a bomber swoops down 
“This 


British 


ndon 


are no 


. training a Lewis gun on the vicar- 


over the roof, and one’s on the 


house.” 


says, 
so 8 6 


After the Afslantic Monthly contest for this 
year had been awarded, Edward Weeks, editor 
of the Aflantic asked the winner Mrs. Nina 
Fedorova Riasanovsky where she first heard of 
the contest. Without hesitation she replied “in 
a copy of The Writer at the Eugene, (Ore.) 
Public Library.” 
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Get these 4 “MUST” 
RADIO BOOKS 


for Your 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


* TRAINING * 
REFERENCE SHELVES 


Make these 2 important Ghirardi radio books avail 
able to all your young men readers, who want to learn 
more about radio subjects in preparation for National 
Defense activities. These books are of particular im- 
portance for your readers now, since they provide 
basic training in all the different branches of radio. 
They are given “preferred rating’ on all U. S. Gov- 
ernment and library and school lists of recommended 
texts for Industrial Training for National Defense. 
They are used in the training schools of the U. S. 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard and other military services 
They are used and recommended by CCC camps and 
WPA projects. Because of their unmatched excellence 
they are used and praised by more radio schools and 
students than any other radio books in the world. 

Written by the internationally-known radio engineer 
and instructor, Alfred. A. Ghirardi, these books are 
especially adapted for home-study, with hundreds of 
clear illustrations and helpful review questions to 
assist beginners. 


RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


by A. A. Ghirardi 


This comprehensive 
training text of nearly 
1,000 pages gives a thor 
ough course in Basi« 
Radio fundamentals in its 
36 «big Chapter-Sections 
Explains every phase of 
radio—including electric 
ity, television, sound, 
cathode-ray tube 2. photo 
electric cells—all made 
clear and easy to under 
stand by Ghirardi in his 
simple, readable style. No 
previous technical train- 
ing necessary—not even 
mathematics Librarians 
report this book has the 
largest actual reader de 
mand of any radio book 
972 published, 856 review 
Pages questions, 


508 Illus. 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
by A. A. Ghirardi 


“A practical text on the 
theory, construction and 
use of modern radio serv 
icing equipment (and) the 
rapid systematic methods 
and techniques of radio 
servicing in all its branch- 
es’’—from A.L.A. list of 
selected titles for Indus 
trial Training for National 
Defense, by Charles M 
Mohrhardt, Detroit Public 
Library. 







This is a complete 
course on testing and re 
pairing radio receivers 
and other electronic de 
vices by the most modern 
“factory methods.” The 
1300 only book of its kind. 720 
Pages review questions, Price 
708 Illus. $4. 


Free descriptive circulars on request. 
Order directly from us or from your regular dealer. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 


45 Astor Place, Dept. WB-11, New York, N. Y. 












The Bulletin 
of the 
Public Affairs 


Information Service 
|| West 40th St., New York 


Weekly. 


A subject list of references to 
the latest books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, association pro- 
ceedings, and government 
documents (national, state and 
local}, on political, economic, 
and social topics. Includes 
both American and foreign 
publications in English. Forms 
close on Tuesday, mailed to 
subscribers on Saturday. 


Cumulated. 


Four paper covered issues 
each year, superseding pre- 
vious weekly bulletins. 


Annual. 


A bound volume for perma- 
nent use, replacing weekly and 
cumulated bulletins. First is- 
sued in 1915, the Annual has 
steadily grown in size and use- 
fulness. The volume for 1940 
is the largest to date, 836 
pages, and it has been mailed 
to the longest subscription list. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


Harold Laski 


HILE Nazi bombers pound at England, 

Harold Laski, brilliant political thinker 
and member of the Labour Party, advises British- 
ers to ask themselves Where do we go from 
Here? Democracy’s victory and a decent peace 
are, he warns, only possible through a “revolution 
by consent” which must take place now while a 
state of war can play into its hands. 


Harold J(oseph) Laski was born in Manches- 
ter, England, June 30, 1893, and was brought up 
in an orthodox Jewish household. Before he left 
Manchester Grammar School he had read a num- 
ber of books by Sidney and Beatrice Webb and 
had heard Keir Hardie tell about the bitter labor 
struggles of the Scottish miners. He went up to 
New College, Oxford, with some decidedly radi- 
cal views. 

Here he saw, for the first time, that British 
class division was intense; and that new ideas 
were easily dismissed if their premises lay “‘out- 
side the environment they seek to penetrate.’” He 
worked for the Fabian Society and woman suf- 
frage: from George Lansbury he learned the 
“meaning and importance of equality” and from 
H. W. Nevinson the “meaning and importance of 
liberty.” He received the Beit Essay Prize and 
history honors. 

When he finished Oxford in 1914, Lansbury 
asked him to write editorials for the Daily Herald. 
This carried him into the heart of the pre-War 
socialist movement and disciplined him in the art 
of coherent political expression. 


Six weeks later England was at war. Laski had 
a weak heart, and was rejected. McGill Univer- 
sity offered him a lectureship in history; he ac- 
cepted. On one occasion he attacked Lloyd 
George’s “‘bitter-endism,” and learned that in 
America one cannot question the basic assump- 
tions of the social system. At Harvard (1916- 
20) came another illustration: During the famous 
Boston police strike he doubted the University’s 
wisdom in offering its services to the city before 
it knew why the police were striking and 
whether the city was right. Laski was investi- 
gated, and although he was “not to be dismissed’ 
the implications were obvious. In 1920 he joined 
the faculty of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, where he is today. 

Until that return to England, he says, his so- 
cialism had been the “outcome of a sense of the 
injustice of things.” It was soon to become an 
“insight into the process of history.” Above all 
he wanted some practical political experience. He 
joined the Labour Party and before long became 
a shaper of its policies. He “deviled” for minis- 
ters when the Labour government was in power; 
served five years as alderman of a London bor- 
ough; and on the (London) Nation saw con- 
siderable “political journalism from within.” 
During these years, moreover, he held special pro- 
fessorships at Cambridge, Dublin, Athens, and 
several American universities. 

Laski has edited Burke's letters and Mill's au- 
tobiography and has written a number of classics 
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on sovereignty and the history of political thought. 
Among his best-known later books are: The State 
in Theory and Practice (1935), a comparative 
and highly rational study of The American Presi- 
dency (1939), and his very recent chart for Great 
Britain, Where do we go from Here? 

He married Frida Kerry of Acton Hall, Suf- 
folk; they have one daughter. 

In 1934 the English press was ruffled by re- 
ports of Laski’s lectures in Russia. The move to 
expel him from the University of London was 
quietly withdrawn when it was observed that 
what he had said in Russia was only what he had 
been saying in London for eight years. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


FEBRUARY BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin. Alliance Book 


Literary Guild of America 


Not for the Meek, by 
Macmillan 


Elizabeth Dewing Kaup. 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Men Without Fear, by John J. 
Floherty. Lippincott 

Older girls: Forty Faces, by Mary Urmston. 
Doubleday 


Intermediate group: Peter and the Wanderlust, by 
Ursula Moray Williams. Lippincott 

Primary group: Thee, Hannah! by Marguerite de 
Angeli. Doubleday 





